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it wants and where to get it... in Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires, Trinidad... where even the seasons, in 
the good neighborly spirit, are reversed to suit your fancy for 
summer days in mid-winter! 


Aboard the splendid BRAzIL, ARGENTINA, or URUGUAY you will 
discover a host of reasons for the new travel trend... all out- 
side staterooms, magnificent public salons, air-conditioned 
dining rooms, Lido decks with outdoor tiled swimming pools, 
matchless service and entertainment. 38-day De Luxe cruise 
from New York...from $480. Ask your travel agent for illus- 
trated brochure and details. Fortnightly sailings. 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES, Inc. 
5 Broadway ° New York, N. Y. 
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Like the conquistadors of old Spain, smart travel knows what ~ 
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“AND YOUR DOLLAR BUYS OVER FOUR AND A HALF TIMES AS &% 


“ALL ABOARD ~ 
FOR THE REALM 
OF SPRINGS, 


When we read that somewhere in this country 
temperatures are 50° below at this time of the 
year, our minds turn to places where Spring 
reigns supreme and the man in the street sports 
a straw hat... 


Then we think of Mexico, where it’s May right 
now and life is fully enjoyed in a quaintly, 
different atmosphere at a cost of but a fraction 
of previous vacation budgets, due to the rate of 


exchange, -over four and one half pesos to the 
dollar. 


Your Travel Agent is fully posted on Mexico. 
He will plan attractive itineraries for you.. Insist, 
however, that he gives you some time to pro- 
vincial Mexico -the Uruapan-Patzcuaro - Morelia 
lake region, “Paradise on Earth’, or archaeo- 
logically famous Oaxaca and Monte Alban... Or 
write to us direct. Beautiful 7 color pictorial 
map of Mexico, 10 cents, 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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CONTROLLING THE FLOOD WATERS OF THE NILE 


Ry 


; 
WHEN I learned in Cairo that Egypt 
would build her own gigantic Boulder Dams 
at the central African lakes almost three 
thousand miles away, I decided to visit 
‘the scene of the Herculean projects. They 
would mean the difference between security 
and starvation for millions of little land- 
holders of Egypt in the future. 
__ The idea was breath-taking. Speke and 
Grant, Richard Burton, Sir Samuel Baker, 
Livingston and Henry M. Stanley had 
made the Nile and its sources house- 
‘hold words to the generation before me. 
_ Now Egypt was seeking water in this 
land of historic adventure. Reservoirs 
impounding billions of tons of water, 
volumes beyond comprehension, would 
_ be created by damming the outlets of 
great lakes in the old haunts of the 
‘slave traders. 
__ A friend who had lived in Cairo for 
twenty years saw me off at Cairo sta- 
_ tion. 
“Slip on the mosquito boots when the 
_ Stin gets low,” he advised as I-boarded 
“my train. “Don’t forget you are go- 
ing to the Old Beyond of Beyond. 
_ Keep that pith helmet where it be- 
_longs—on your head. Remember the 
‘sun can spiff you with a Jack Demp- 
sey. Cheerio.” 
= A few weeks later in the hills above 
the Albert Nile I sat in a big truck 
_ and watched a tropical rainstorm form 
in the bluest of skies. As the dark 
_thunderheads gathered, Akhnaton’s 
hymn to Aton, his god, came to me as a 
symbolical expression of the cycle of 
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gan _ HARVEST TIME 


_ A life of ceaseless labor is the lot of the 
Men and women who cultivate the valley 
_ of the Nile. Their very lives are often 
, dependent on the caprices of the great 
Fiver, and it is in the hope of bringing 
_ them some security that Egypt has em- 
barked on its gigantic irrigation and 
Sea contro] program. 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


nature by which rivers are refreshed. The 
ancient Egyptians believed the Nile returned 
to its source from the nether world. Noth- 
ing, I think, has ever been written which 
so powerfully reveals the influence of the 
sun upon the River Nile; nothing which 
Egypt has left us so clairvoyantly expresses 
the gift to man in the unending movement 
of water between the earth and the heavens 
as do the lines which the young religious 


revoluticnist composed to his god more than 
three thousand years ago. 
A translation by the late Dr. James 


_ Henry Breasted is, in part, as follows: 


WATERING THE EARTH 


“Thou makest the Nile in the nether world, 

Thou bringest it at their desire to preserve the 
people alive, 

O Lord of them all, when feebleness is in them, 

O Lord of every home, who risest for them, 

O sun of day, the fear of every distant land, 


Pierre Boucher from Black Star 


THE ANCIENT WATER WHEEL 


A wooden wheel fitted with scoops or buckets and turned by a camel is one of the primitive 
irrigating devices still used by the Egyptians. 


Thou makest also their life, 

Thou hast set a Nile in heaven, 

That it may fall for them, 

Making floods upon the mountains, like the great 
seas ; 

And watering their fields among their towns, 

How excellent are thy designs, O Lord of 
eternity ! 

The Nile in heaven is for the strangers, 

And for the cattle of every land that go upon 
their feet, 

But the Nile, it cometh from the nether world 
for Egypt.” 

This myth came to me as I saw the thick 
storm gather, to make “floods upon the 
mountains” as Akhnaton had said. Sud- 
denly came a gale from the north, bringing 
a chilling drop in temperature. The rain 
came down as from a billion spigots that 
day on the Sudan-Uganda border. It ob- 
scured the hood of the truck. The whole 
sky was spilling down. Day had turned to 
dusk. The wide trenches on either side 
of the road were filled with racing water, 
even though spillways had been cut every 
hundred yards. Raging yellow torrents 
rushed down to the Albert Nile. 

In three-quarters of an hour, however, 
the rain was over. The hot sun soon dried 


the road. Below you could hear the flood 


water hurrying to the Nile, The drainage 
had been swift. It was easy to under- 
stand why the Nile comes into flood so 
swiftly following the summer rains, 

The watershed of the lakes which drain 
into the Nile lies principally in Uganda 
Protectorate but includes part of Kenya 
Colony, Tanganyika Territory and a fringe 
of the Belgian Congo. The principal dam 
along this drainage line will be located at 
the outlet of the one-hundred-mile-long 
Lake Albert Nyanza. But there will be two 
smaller dams upstream at Lakes Kwania 
and Kioga. Lake Albert is partially fed 
by the Semliki River which drains from 
the misty snow-topped Ruwenzori Moun- 
tains, the fabled “Mountains of the Moon.” 
These mountains were actually known to 
the Ptolemies as sources of the Nile, ef- 
fectively opposing the ancient myth that the 
Nile arose in the nether world. Today, 
the fabulous Ruwenzoris are still little 
known. 

But the greater part of Lake Albert’s 
water comes from Lake Victoria via the 
Victoria Nile which also feeds the other 
two lakes. 

While the heavy tropical rains sup- 
ply huge quantities of water to the 
drainage basin of the White Nile, only 
a small part of it ever reaches thirsty 
distant Egypt. Immense volumes of 
water are absorbed by the masses of 
vegetation that clog the feeding lakes 
and tributaries of the Nile. But the 
most appalling waste of water, from 
Egypt’s point of view, occurs in the 
vast equatorial swamps through which 


MELONS IN ABUNDANCE 


At its best the Nile valley is an enormously 

productive region—a region that produces 

a variety of products ranging from humble 

chick-peas and kidney beans and melons to 

such a vastly profitable crop as cotton on 

which so much modern industrial activity 
is dependent. 


the Nile flows on reaching the plains of 
the Sudan. The swamps act as a gigantic 
sponge. As a result the White Nile loses 

from forty to sixty per cent of its water 

in these watery jungles. Practically all of 

the flood of the Nile in excess of 420 cubic 

meters per second simply spreads into the 
vegetation and is never recovered. 

To independent Egypt’s government the 
life of the peasant becomes for the first 
time in centuries the fundamental concern 
of an administration which is completely 
free to act in his behalf. Under Roman 
rule Egypt’s population reached 7,000,000, 
the high point in ancient times. After the 
Arab conquest it rose in A.D. 700 to 12,- 
000,000. But when the country fell into” 
the hands of the Mamelukes, the new rulers — 
took possession of all the lands for them-— 
selves and left the people of the country 
as laborers. By the time of the advent 
of Mehemet Ali in the early nineteenth 
century the population had fallen to two 
and a half million. Mehemet Ali (1805- 
1848) restored the land to the people, threw — 
dams across the Rosetta and Damietta_ 
branches of the Nile, introduced cotton and 
year-round agriculture. 

Under King Fuad, who succeeded ‘his 
brother Hussein Kiamil as Sultan of Egypt 
in 1917, and assumed the royal dignity as” 
King Fuad I on March 15, 1922, an unpre- 
cedented program of modernization was 
begun and is being carried forward by 
Egypt’s amazingly popular young ruler, 
King Farouk. 

Eighty per cent of the people of Egypt 
are engaged in agriculture. The whole 
country is dependent upon it. Increased 
water supplies are Egypt’s most. vital prob- 
lem. Egypt’s cotton crop, her main re- 
liance, is grown by perennial irrigation, ex- 
cept on scattered areas, which rely on ar- 
tesian wells for their summer water supply. 

In ancient times the flood of the Nile, 
unrestrained, overflowed its banks, inun- 


dating the land and creating a great in- 


THE NAG HAMADI BARRAGE 


About 350 miles south of Cairo the Nag Hamadi Barrage spans the Nile. It forms part of that series of barrages which were begun as early as 1843 and 


completed in 1861. 


land lake. When the flood had abated and 
the river returned to its trough, a layer 


Eighteen centuries ago the great Alexandrine 
geographer, Ptolemy, drew a map of the 
Nile indicating that its sources were in the 
Mountains of the Moon. It showed also 
that the world of that day knew that the 
source of the Blue Nile was in Lake Tana. 
Asked to correct the work of Ptolemy, the 
Arab geographer, El Khawarizmi, prepared 
this drawing which added such meager 
knowledge as had been gained by the ninth 
century A.D. 


These barrages are part of the irrigation units conceived by Mehemet Ali. 
portance anything done by this brilliant Egyptian pioneer. 


of rich fertilizing deposit was left on the 
land and in this the peasant sowed his seed. 

The floods varied in intensity. There 
were years of plenty and years of famine. 
There were years when the flood was so 
great and prolonged that it caused vast 
destruction, 

King Menes, who ruled in the First 
Dynasty about 3200 B.C., ordered con- 
struction along the banks of the Nile to 
keep the waters within the course of the 
river. This enterprise was colossal and 
the burden correspondingly heavy. The 
scheme was accordingly confined to the left 
bank only where the greater portion of the 
population dwelt and the larger towns ex- 
isted. 


Work in progress will of course supersede in im- 


Undoubtedly an extensive system of 
canals existed throughout the length of 
Egypt in prehistoric times, primarily for ir- 
rigation purposes, of course, but the canals 
were also used as “highways.” These high- 
ways are more frequently. mentioned in 
Egyptian inscriptions than other irrigation 
works, as irrigation undoubtedly was taken 
as a matter of course. 

From the Middle Kingdom onward a 
large canal extended from the easternmost 
mouth of the Nile through the Wadi el 
Tumilat to Lake Tamsah and the Bitter 
Lakes connecting with the Red Sea. It is 
generally assumed that the “five canals in 
the South,’ dug by the official Uni for 
King Mer-en Re of the sixth dynasty, were 


THE GREAT DAM AT ASSUAN 


Stretching across the Nile for a distance of a mile and a quarter, the Assuan Dam is one of 


the amazing engineering achievements of modern Egypt. 


Begun in 1898, it has been twice 


heightened, in 1909 and in 1931. The masonry is penetrated by 180 sluice gates for regulating 
the flow of water. 


to permit passage through the first and per- 
haps other cataracts of the Nile. Another 
canal was dug (or an old one cleared) by 
Sesostris III, who had ruled as co-regent 
with his father, and who is distinguished 
for his irrigation work perhaps beyond all 
other Pharaohs. In prehistoric times the 
Nile had filled the entire Fayum Basin, 
but the kings of the twelfth dynasty built 
canals to control the inflow and outflow, 
and Amenemhet III continued the walling 
off of twenty-seven miles of ancient Lake 
Moeris, thus reclaiming 27,000 acres of 
land. Today the Fayum is one of the rich- 
est provinces of Egypt. 

The basin system as applied by the Pha- 


raohs depended solely upon the flood of the. 


Nile and it produced crops but once a year. 
Of course, with a low Nile the success of 
the crop was always dependent upon the 
extent of other water supplies. Artesian 
wells and the ancient sakkiehs, or water- 
wheels, with creaking wood groaning as the 
oxen make their endless circuits, provided 
supplementary irrigation. 

For fifty centuries efforts have been made 
to forecast the flood of the Nile. When will 
the rains which furnish the mighty flood 
of the Blue Nile arrive in Ethiopia? Will 
they be heavy, bringing life to the land? 
Will they be scant, bringing famine? These 
questions are still vital. Within modern 
times poverty and starvation have followed 
a low Nile, though since the erection of 


x 


Assuan dam the great extremes between 
prosperity and want due to fluctuations of 
the Nile are no longer evident. 

The water which comes to Egypt falls as 
rain upon distant, lofty watersheds. It 
travels by the Nile and its tributaries from 
twelve to thirty-five hundred miles before 
reaching Egypt’s gigantic reservoir at As- 
suan. Most of this rain originates in the 
South Atlantic ocean whence it is borne 
by the summer southwest trade winds to be 
precipitated in enormous volumes upon the 
Congo, the flat Sudan which furnishes little 
drainage, and the towering ramparts and 
highlands of Ethiopia from which the 
drainage is very rapid. 

No one knows in what volume the rains 
will arrive in Ethiopia. But the connection 
between meteorological conditions in the 
South Atlantic ocean and the Blue Nile 
flood is recognized. Up to the present time 
it has not been possible to make forecasts 
which will be sufficiently reliable to serve 
the fellaheen of Egypt, and perhaps these 
forecasts can never be obtained. . Yet as 
the science of meteorology develops, and 
the nature of the mechanism producing 
the flood becomes known in detail, it may 
become possible to announce the Nile flood 
some months in advance. Incidentally, re- 
liable forecasts of the low stage of the river 
can be made for some months in advance 
by reports of upstream discharges. The 
well-known Nilometer is merely an old de- 
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The Nile is the second largest continuous 
waterway in the world, its course of about 
four thousand miles being surpassed only 
by the Mississippi-Missouri Rivers in 
America. More important, however, is 
its unique influence upon civilization. 
The necessity of controlling its unruly 
waters taught the ancient Egyptians the 
art of river engineering; and the in- 
fluence of the river, manifested in in- 
numerable ways, determined the develop- 
ment of one of the most brilliant of 


ancient civilizations. The gigantic irri- 


gation projects being carried out today 
are the modern expression of the am- 
bitions of the Pharaohs. 


MINARET AND COLUMN 


In the slender minaret of a Moslem 

mosque and the venerable columns of 

the Temple of Luxor two civilizations 

are symbolized. Below, young Egyptians 

await the arrival of a river steamer on 
the banks of the Nile. 
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ON TOP OF THE ESNA BARRAGE 


1e Esna Barrage was completed in 1909. It is more than half a mile long. rises thirty feet above the Nile at its lowest, and is twenty feet broad at the 
top. Its 120 sluices are intended mainly to irrigate the province of Qena. 


vice to measure the height which the Nile 
attains. 

In any event, the important thing to re- 
member is that the rain falls in summer 
and arrives in Egypt in late summer and 
early fall. The summer flood of the Nile 


supplies far more water than Eg 

use. The Nile comes rolling down from 
the steep flanks of Ethiopia, filled with the 
silt that forms the cotton soil of Egypt and 
has built up the Delta, burying countless 
relics of antiquity. It is then, in summer, 


THE DELTA BARRAGE 


that the earth barriers which are thrown 
up at the mouth of the Nile delta must be 
cut away to allow the escape of the floods. 
into the sea. 
But the winter, spring and early summer 
(Continued on page 37) 


As early as 1835 work was begun on the Delta Barrage near Cairo to remove the difficulties of navigation during the months when the Nile is at its lowest 


0 keep the water level of the Nile delta uniform in all seasons. 


It was not, however, until 1890 that the Barrage was successfully completed. 


A YOUNG DEER GROWS APPREHENSIVE 


In winter it is often possible to approach within a few yards 
of wild creatures before they become nervous. The student 
of wild life who travels the woods on skis has splendid oppor- 
tunities to observe all kinds at close range—opportunities which 
cannot be equaled when summer foliage obscures the view. 


Albert Steiner from Black St 
THE WINTER HOME OF A SNOWSHOE RABBIT 

Snowshoe rabbits make themselves perfectly at home in the 

deep drifts where they find comfort and warmth. Often they 

will not stir from their beds until the naturalist’s skis actually 

touch them. Every winter nature provides these creatures with 


the footpads of heavily matted fur which give them their name. 
Korth from Black § 


By THE grace of skis I have learned to 
\Kknow another Adirondacks. For years I 
) walked through the mountains in the spring, 
‘summer, autumn. Yet I longed to traverse 
| them in winter and to know those places 
| where men did not go. With only a camera, 
| Binoculars, a sweater, and a pound of food 
in the knapsack I succeeded. 

Except in winter, it is all but impossible 
to travel a wooded wilderness unless you 
keep to known trails and wood roads, for 
the. forest floor is half-concealed by under- 
_ growth, utterly uneven, spongy and treach- 
erous. So dense is summer foliage that visi- 
bility through the green gloom is often less 
than a hundred yards, while the mountain 
landmarks can hardly be kept in sight. 
From hour to hour their very identity shifts 
into conjecture, just as their positions come 
to occupy quite illogical directions. 

In winter when the floor is flat snow and 
summits are visible, it is almost impossible 


| 
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forest wherever you will if skis are the 
‘means of locomotion. Impossible to get lost, 
did I say? I hasten to add, of course, un- 
less snow starts falling. Should the flakes 
begin coming down densely enough to 
cloud the distant outlook, then beware, 
for real danger can come in a twinkling. 
Basing lost in an Adirondack snowstorm 
is no humorous situation. 

During a snowstorm your wits and 
‘Stamina must be pitted against time and 
distance. You probably start swinging 
ound and ’round in wide circles, com- 
ing again and again upon your all-but- 
obliterated trail. You cannot be sure 
-which direction those tracks are going. 
a Tn a predicament like this you must do 
what a plainsman lost in the dark does 

~ when he lets his horse have its head: 


The long graceful skis used today evolved 

gradually during a period of many centu- 

ries from the crude “snowshoe board” 

worn by the primitive inhabitants of 
mid-Asia. 
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A NATURALIST ON SKIS 


By RAYMOND TIFFT FULLER 


_ to get lost: you may launch into the white 


let the skis carry you down, always 
down, for this is your surest way to 
safety. In time you are bound to reach 
a road; a road eventually means a 
house. 

The wild things of the inner Adiron- 
dacks do not expect man in the five 
white months. This is a clear impres- 
sion gained after a little exploring on 
skis. Animals are less on the defensive ; 
alertness has given place somewhat to 
endurance. During these weary weeks 
man as a menace takes secondary rank 
to weather—to cold, snow, sleet, bliz- 
zard, and to the hunger and hurt that 
come out of them. Since the creatures 
are not expecting you, at times they 
appear almost indifferent to your silent 
unmenacing human presence. You see 
deer as you never see them in the other 
seven months; they live differently, in most 
respects eat differently. 

One “yarding-up” place I uséd to visit 
last winter was a rendezvous for about fifty 
deer. It was some four miles,from a road 
in the shadow of Mt. Marcy. (That is as 


U.S. Forest Service 


During the winter deer keep open a laby- 

rinth of paths through which they may 

run at ease. Deer cannot run through 

crusty snowdrifts without injuring their 
delicate legs. 


near as I can conscientiously reveal it here.) 
Though they do not do so at other sea- 
sons, deer, for several reasons, herd to- 
gether in winter and establish a yard ir 

some food-favored place. In the first nae 
though not a wolf survives throughout the 


Hans Groenhoff 
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JEWELED MAGIC OF THE SNOW 


On every side as the skier moves through the forest there are beautiful and fragile master- 
pieces created by the wizardry of snow and frost. 


whole state of New York, herding to fight 
off wolf attacks was probably a prehistoric 
necessity; hence an ingrained habit now. 
Again, it is difficult for deer to move swiftly 
through uncrusted snow deeper than two 
feet. So from the beginning of winter they 
proceed to keep open a maze of trodden 
paths in which they can walk or run no mat- 
ter how much snow accumulates. In addi- 
tion to deep snow, one of winter’s dangers 
not often thought of is that the fragments 
of a thinly crusted surface too light to bear 
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an animal’s weight often act as blunt knives 
would, and cut or bruise their fragile legs. 
Damage, however slight, to these thin steel- 
sinewed limbs must be avoided, and the 
mechanism of a deer’s hoof-and-hock joint 
is peculiarly liable to injury. The yard 
paths, therefore, serve as deer highways 
and as a labyrinth in which to elude enemies. 

This particular yard, a dense growth of 
young spruces on a brook flat, could be ap- 
proached so silently, and from leeward 
without being scented, that I could watch 


These bear cubs have a comfortable 

winter home in an old ‘tree trunk. 

Here they will hibernate until spring, 

for they are well supplied with extra 

layers of fat to take care of the period 
of fasting. 


deer after deer jump from the snow 
hollow which was its bed that morn- 


the wide labyrinth centering among 
the spruce thicket. By mid-winter un- 
der nearly every sapling there came to 
be a packed-down ice mattress on 
which a deer slept. | 

What a wild-life community center 
that ten-acre yard was! Tracks of 
grouse, foxes, lynx, weasels, minks 
and hares were everywhere. Along 
the sluggish brook on the further side 
muskrats used to crawl out briefly 
from beneath their ice roofs, and al- 
most every day, apparently, three or 
four beaver living farther downstream 
came rollicking up through snowdrifts 
and water to hobnob with the rats. It 
was a winter notable for deep drifts; 
at the end of February evidence piled 
up that the yarders were pressed for 
food. Practically every young balsam 
had its twigs denuded as high as a deer on 
hind legs could reach. All shrub browse 
such as witch-hopple, dogwood, osier, vibur- 
num and hardwood saplings were nibbled off 
and even followed a foot down into the 
snow by hungry muzzles eager for more. 
What possible nutriment lies in balsam 
needles is hard to understand, yet deer can 
almost survive on them alone. They are 
eaten apparently only through necessity, 
however. I believe no other conifer’s leaves 
are ever cropped. At other yards state for- 


ing and go stiffly along some trail of» 
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esters hung out cakes of suet, bran and mo- 
lasses, but not at this one; these deer were 
strictly on their own, After a fall of light 
snow the skis sometimes bumped straight 
into both hares and grouse which had dug 
in near this yard and sought temporary 
warmth in surface drifts. Out they would 
flutter and blunder until their wits and mus- 
cles began to function; I have taken spills 

- at times to avoid crushing them. Both 
bunny and bird get outfitted by nature every 
fall with a set of true snowshoes: those 
given the hares are of heavy matted fur; the 
grouse get a web of crisscrossed bristles 
between the toes. 

_ I made many new contacts that winter ; 
I was accepted or ignored and I could ob- 
serve birds and animals at close range. One 
day, slipping along a forgotten trail which 
only in winter would be noticed, perhaps a 

_ trapper’s trail of twenty years ago, I be- 
gan ascending a ravine. The lightly packed 
snow made skiing perfect; my progress 
must have been practically noiseless. Hap- 
pening to glance ahead through a tiny clear- 
ing where a number of young spruces were 
half-buried, tufted or smothered by new 
snowfall, I saw a live white creature dart 
under one of them. Was it a weasel, dressed 


in its winter ermine? A tenth-second 
view I had, and wasn’t sure. A jiffy 
afterward a snowshoe hare burst from 
the opposite side of the little snowy tent. 
3efore I could guess what was happen- 
ing a weasel followed, seemingly intent 
on capturing that hare. The big bunny, 
not noticing me standing motionless 
thirty yards away, again disappeared 
within the cavelike tunnel beneath an- 
other tenting evergreen. On came the 
weasel, its thin body alternately curling 
up and straightening out in a series of 
swift leaps directly in the wake of its 
swifter prey. Out shot the hare on the 
instant, and hopped along to a third dis- 
appearance, this time well towards me. 
The wicked little demon followed. 
Neither paid the least heed to me. 
“Why is this going on?’ I was ask- 
ing; “He’ll never catch up with that 
rabbit !’’ Then an answer came: a flicker 
of movement at my feet. I looked down 
to see leaping directly across my skis a 
second white weasel! Two jumps dis- 
tant from me its evil little snout and red 
eyes pointed up into my face; it stopped 
to stare malevolently a moment—fear- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Paul Wolff from Black 
Skiing reached Europe from Seandinavian 
countries about 1870. Only comparatively 
recently, however, has it become a popular 

sport and recreation in America. 


Sometimes wild deer are made helpless by 

unusually heavy snows. This C.C.C. boy is 

engaged on an emergency deer-feeding job 
in New Hampshire. 


U.S. Forest Service 
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Star 


Greyhounds are among the 
most beautiful and aristo- 
cratic of dogs. Every supple 
line, every ounce of flesh, 
every quivering nerve ex- 
presses grace and_ speed. 
When they are trained for 
racing, they are cared for as 
conscientiously as thorough- 
bred race horses. Two par- 
ticularly handsome _ grey- 
hound racers are seen at the 
left; above, the dogs are 
being walked around their 
training course. 


THE FASTEST DOGS 
ALIVE 


Photographs by Schall from Pix 


At the grandstand restaurant overlooking the illuminated 
course at Courbevoie smart Parisians gather to watch the 
greyhound races, while they dine and place their bets. In 
pursuit of an artificial rabbit speeding along a track on the 
inside of the course, the racing greyhounds provide a swift 
and exciting contest. The greyhound has been timed at a 
top speed of thirty-six miles per hour. This speed com- 
pares well with that of 42.3 miles an hour of the famous 
race horse, Bob Wade. It is of course far superior to that 
of most dogs, which are capable of a top speed of only 
twenty miles an hour. Among the few animals that can run 
faster than greyhounds are Gobi Desert gazelles and prong- 
horn antelopes, both of which are capable of a top speed 
| of sixty miles an hour. 
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From an Old Print. Courtesy German Rain 


In the fifteenth and sixteenth century Wiirzburg was one of the wealthiest and most cultured cities of southern Germany. The seat of a powerful bishopric 
it was famous for its churches and palaces and for the brilliant work of its artists. On the bluff opposite the town is the fortress of Marienburg which 
was the residence of the bishops from the thirteenth century to the eighteenth. 


SWAN 


FRAMED by the flattering curves of a 
softly molded landscape lies Wurzburg, a 
town luxurious and utterly feminine, 
caressed by sun-drenched vineyards, 
trimmed with the glittering folds of the 
Main. Some poet once called her the 
“smiling city.” She displays the exuberant 
pomp of her.buildings with graceful poise, 


By MARIANNE HAUSER 


as a spoiled woman might wear diamonds 
and furs. The twelve statues which stand 
on both sides of her old bridge look more 
like guardians than saints. They seem to re- 
semble cavaliers who watch over her beauty 
day and night. 

Wurzburg is a town whose past and 
present life is hidden behind an architec- 


FROM THE CATHEDRAL TOWER AT ULM 


The erection of the cathedral of Ulm, one of the finest Gothic structures in Germany, attracted 


many artists to that city in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


The tower of Ulm Cathedral, 


from which this view was taken, is the loftiest church tower in the world. 


German Railroads Information O fice 


SONG OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


tural orgy of baroque and rococo ornaments, 
behind dancing lines and forms. The 
wealth of the mighty church and the bril- 
liance of aristocratic life still shine and 
glitter on her like golden highlights on some 
old tapestry. [i 
Yet her greatest treasures stand silently 
in the dimness of the churches. In the 
Chapel of Saint Mary, in the huge 
nave of the cathedral we find the 
sculptures of Tilman Riemenschneid- 
er: holy statues, carved out of wood, 
invoking a forgotten era with the frail | 
gestures of their slender hands. We 


Most of the late Gothic wood carvers 
painted their statues to heighten the 
realistic effect. This figure of an un- 
known master is from an altar in Saxony. 


Lounds/E 


The Rhenish wood carvers endowed their 

figures with a grace and delicacy which 

was lacking in the work of medieval 

sculptors. This statue of the Virgin 

Mary was done at the end of the fifteenth 
century. 


take in their forms, their fragrance, the 
sad smiles on their Gothic faces, and 
suddenly as in a dream we take part 
in something that happened long ago. 
The end of the fifteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century come to 
life again ; the finale of the Middle Ages; 
the swan song of Gothic culture. 
Gothic art appeared simultaneously 
with the crusaders’ fanatic call “Dieu le 
veut,” with the war for a spiritual king- 
dom, that swept the old world like a 
blazing flame. Gothic art ended when 
Humanism rediscovered the mind of the 
individual; when Luther, the monk, op- 
posed the pope; when Christopher Co- 
lumbus, the navigator, landed in the West 


Tilman Riemenschneider’s work includes 
altars, tombs and many sacred figures. 
At the right is a head of Saint Eliza- 
beth in Kitzingen. Directly below is the 
head of the Apostle Mark, next to that 
the Virgin Mary, and at the far right two 
figures from the Angels’ Concert. 
Lounds/Ewing 


a favorite subject of the Gothic woodcarvers. 


Indies and discovered a new _ world. 

The last chapter of Gothic art, the last 
expression of the medieval soul is revealed 
to us most impressively not in the architec- 
tural glamor of cathedrals and castles, but 
in these small wooden statues, as they appear 
in the dusk of the fifteenth century. 

They are holy figures of saints and vir- 
gins. Piously and discreetly they form part 
of the church. Yet their faces express some- 
thing more than the medieval mysticism 
out of which they were born. 


SAINT SEBASTIAN 


Saint Sebastian, the young Christian who suffered martyrdom in the Rome of Diocletian, was 
This beautiful figure of the Saint is the work 
of an unknown Bavarian artist. 


masters of late Gothic wood carving we - 
find a sudden turn toward a more 
realistic conception of life. The figures — 
disclose the artist’s closer study of man. 
With the beginning of a new century 
interest in the forms and rhythms of 
life developed everywhere. Living forms 
were represented for their own sake, 
as a result of keen and direct observa- 
tion. Saint Mary is shown as a human 
mother, Christ as the suffering, tor- 
mented martyr; the expressions of the 
singing angels resemble those of the 
boys who sing in church on Sunday. 

This turn toward reality is one of 
the exciting moments in the history of 
art. Its promise, however, was not quite 
fulfilled in the wood carvings of the 
late Gothic masters. Yet this is what 
makes the work of these artists so en- 
thralling and powerful: it combines the 
spirit of two immense periods; under 
the veil of medieval mysticism, the hu- 
man body sighs and awakes. 

The statues of the known and un- 
known masters affect us so directly and 
so poignantly because they are filled 
with the spirit of death and birth. They 
are, as documents of their period, what 
Dante’s Inferno is for the turn of the 
thirteenth century. No other field of art 
tells the decline of the Middle Ages 
more passionately and fully. 

Old towns like Wurzburg or Augs- 
burg, Freiburg, Nurnberg, Ulm .or 
Konstanz were the centers for this new 
art. The wealthy cities along the Rhine, 

(Continued on page 40) 


This group, representing God _ the 
Father and the body of the dead 
Christ, reveals the singular tenderness 
and sensitivity with which Tilman 
Riemanschneider handled religious 

subjects. ; 
Lounds/ 


Lounds/ Ewing 


Quietly a decisive change had taken place. 
The Romanesque and early Gothic periods 
conceived and presented their religious sub- 
jects as symbols for the eternal spirit of 
the church. Stylized, huge and mute their 
sculptures were details of a massive archi- 
tectural whole. In powerful, abstract 
grandeur they supported pillars, portals and 
facades. 

The wooden statuary created at the end 
of the fifteenth century is human; human in 
its gestures, in its expression. In all the 


The older women at Amana wear clothes 

of sober black and crocheted caps. The 

village store at the right sells products 
made by the members of the Society. 


Wm. F. Noe and Federal Writers’ Project 


A UTOPIA THAT PROSPERED 


IT is a summer morning at Amana, Iowa. 
Eight old-fashioned villages slumber amid 
their German flowers and hop vines. The 
dirt street in the village is quiet save for 
the dull thud of a horse’s hooves as it pulls 


its two-wheeled cart, piled high with tobac- 


The members of the Amana Society live in 

eight villages, all within a radius of six 

miles. The Society was established in 
Towa in 1855. 


it West 
Amana 


ToP lowa City 


° 
Homestead 


By IOLA THOMAS 


co leaves. The houses of brown sandstone, 
red brick and unpainted hard wood—severe 
rectangular structures built along old Ger- 
man lines—stand in silence close to the 
street. An old lady, with sunbonnet and 
dress reminiscent of the period two hundred 
years ago, is quietly weeding her petunias 
and four-o-clocks. 

But wait! The village is not asleep. An 


automobile just swept down the street. In 


one of the unpainted old houses a radio is 
blaring. A vacuum cleaner whines in an- 
other home across the way. Beyond the 
outskirts of the village a tractor is lumber- 
ing across the field. Typewriters are click- 
ing in an office that does over a million 
dollars worth of business. Pretty girls 
with bright print dresses, wrist watches 
and permanents are busy beside the hum- 
ming, whirling machinery in the woolen 
mill. 

This sharp contrast of old and new, 
which one finds in few other places in the 
United States, is the charm of Amana. 
Here members of the Amana Society, 
America’s oldest communistic group, fol- 


low customs and ideals set down by their 
forefathers in the eighteenth century. But 
modern ways and the tempo of the outside 
world have crept into the colony. In 1932 
they reorganized from a communistic or- 
der to a stock-cooperative, keeping many 
customs of the old regime, but permitting 
the introduction of certain new ideas. 

My companion and I got in line with 
a dozen other persons for a tour of the 
picturesque old red-brick woolen mill of 
Amana, which stands beside a seven-mile 
millrace dug by oxen over eighty years 
ago. Here was something different for the 
corn state, which has never been a sheep 
country. 

“Those cussed critters kill off the grass,” 
cattlemen of frontier Iowa had said of the 
sheep. So the “critters’’ were pushed west- 
ward. 

Nonetheless hundreds of sheep wade 


neck-deep in bluegrass on the Amana land. 


It is through the manufacture of their wool 
into woolen blankets—an industry which 
dates back to a rented monastery in Hesse 
in 1838—that the world has heard com- 
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Amana craftsmen make beautiful pieces of 
furniture by hand, using wood from walnut 
and cherry trees grown on the Society’s land. 


mercially of this century-old Society. 

We were two of 6,300 to visit the woolen 
mill that month, for tourists and the curious 
flock into Amana by the thousands, some 
wanting to see what’s going on “among 


The houses 


this queer lot.” Fresh-skinned young girls 
in short dresses and wrinkled older women 
in long, dark skirts paused above the woof 
and warp to flash us shy smiles. 

We paused before a window of the mill 


Frank Triem 

The success of the Amana Society has 

been due to the practical skills of 
its members. 


Photo Index of American D 
The women of Amana are skilful needle- 
workers. This “birdie” has been in use 
for several generations. 


and looked out over the canal; above the 
hum of the machinery came a liquid call— 
the meadow lark was within a stone’s throw 
of the mill girls. The darting flight of a 
brown thrush was mirrored in the water, 


of Amana are plain rectangular structures built of hard wood or red brick, or brown sandstone quarried from the Society’s land. Schoolhouse, 
church, store and home are all alike in architectural style. 


Federal Writers’ Project 
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Frank Triem 
The furniture made by Amana crafts- 
men includes reproductions of heir- 
looms brought from Germany and fine 
copies of early American work. 


_ along with the leaf-pattern of over- 
' hanging willow and grapevine. 

“Will the younger generation, seek- 
ing the things beyond the colony, find 
disillusionment?” I asked my com- 
panion. 

. The green and quiet of summer lay 
upon Amana like a benediction. “Yes,” 
she said. ‘“‘Why seek beyond this?” 

I remember again the contrast in 
the hotel at dinner, eating with a 
young girl of the mill. The table was 
colored with food--Amana-smoked 
ham, ruby pickled beets, hearth-baked 
bread, home-grown vegetables, apple 
fritters and kuchen. Old Aunt Emma 
of the colony was waiting on the table, 
her full skirts sweeping the floor when 
she walked, her straight brown hair 
drawn tight into a hard little biscuit. 
Casually the girl, dressed in her city 
dress, withdrew a package of cigarettes 
from her purse and began to smoke. 

“T get so hungry for magazines,” she 

said in a lovely voice. “Until recently 
no magazines were allowed in the 
colony.” 
_ I gave her the old magazines I had. 
She was as grateful and profuse in 
her thanks as though I had presented 
her with a costly gift—and I thought 
of old Lena, who read her Bible by 
kerosene lamp, even though Amana 
was wired for electricity two winters 
ago. 

But it’s impossible to understand 
Amana of today without knowing the 
background of the Society. The 
origin of the group dates back to 1714 
in Germany, when Eberhard Gruber 
and Johann Rock, two of the number 
protesting against the dogmatism and 
formality of the Lutheran Church, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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AN AMANA KITCHEN 


The older Amana housewives enjoy few modern luxuries. They still cook on brick stoves and 
use the kitchen utensils made in the community many years ago. Much of their food is grown 
in their own gardens. The old community gardens are used by the Corporation as “crop 


gardens” for cabbages, potatoes and onions. 


INTERIOR 


Amana homes are a delight to the lover of American antiques. In addition to the fine old 

furniture they often contain objects dating from the days when Iowa was a virgin prairie 

and “tallow dip” or “lard oil” lamps were used. Most homes have old Bibles with wooden 
covers and huge brass clasps which have served six generations of pious readers. 


W, F. Noe | 


HANDLING SOME TOUGH ONES 


Tucson’s midwinter rodeo offers some of the liveliest bronco busting to be seen in the West. Here the Eastern visitor gets his first sight of some of the 


toughest and most exciting riding in America. 


GOLD PLATING THE OLD WEST 


THE door of the Spanish-style bar opens, 
and into the warm sunshine of a southern 
Arizona winter walks a cowboy. His 


bronzed face is shadowed by his ten-gallon 
hat, his legs have the authentic bow of the 
horseman, and his clear gray eyes are 
squinted by sun and wind. You may never 


By JACK O'CONNOR and ELIZABETH ADAMS 


have seen a cowpoke in the flesh before but 
you’ve been to the movies and you know 
him—Maricopa Pete from Rattlesnake 
Gulch, 

But since it’s in Tucson, Arizona, that 
we've laid eyes on this romantic vaquero, 
you can, if you’re wise, lay a very neat bet 


Ben D. Gross 


that the cowboy is as phony as the Mexi- 
can-style bar from which he has emerged. 
That bar was designed and decorated by a 
young lady from Boston, authentic atmos- 
phere and all. The cowpoke may be from 
Rattlesnake Gulch, but he isn’t Maricopa 
Pete—he’s Percy Rogers Windham, III, 
Yale ’28, of the New York and New- 
port Windhams. 

Young Percy would be delighted to 
learn that you had taken him for a 
native, as he is a Westerner and an 
Arizonan now from inclination and 
adoption. In 1931, after being out of 
college and in the bond business with 
his father for three years, he devel- 
oped a spot on one lung, or a bad case 
of asthma, or sinus trouble. For the 
purpose of this story it matters little. 
Anyway, like hundreds of others, he 
came West, and like many of them, 
he stayed. Perhaps he did a stretch 
of a few months in a sanatorium, then 


THE MISSION OF SAINT XAVIER 


The beautiful mission of San Xavier 
del Bac is located about nine miles 
from Tucson. Founded in 1692, the 
mission stands amid the hogans of 
the Papago Indians, direct descendants 
of those people for whom it was 
originally built. The Padres still con- 
duct services for the Indians regularly. 
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Ben D. Grid ( 
MEXICANS IN CHURCH 


il 
About half the population of Tucson is Mexican, and some sections of the city are as typically Mexican as anything to be found below the Rio Grande. ih 
Tucson was a part of Mexico until the Gadsden Purchase in 1853. {hh 


he went to a dude ranch and played cow- 
boy. By the time he was completely well 
he had fallen in love with the country and 
the climate and had begun to take the cows 


seriously. His next step was to ask papa which supports seven hundred bald-fz 

for a few hundred thousands to buy a Herefords, a rambling air-conditioned ra 

ranch. Now he owns the La Fonda Ranch house, tennis courts, a swimming pool, 
Rattlesnake Gulch—an_ establishment polo field and a cocktail bar. It’s a tough 


TUCSON LANDSCAPE 


Giant cacti add a weid beauty to the country around Tucson. From the plains the mountains rise sharply to a height of from five to nine thousand feet. 
The residence in this picture is a good example of the way Spanish architecture has been adapted to the Tucson landscape. 


Ben D. Gre 


Scarcely big enough to fill an ordinary tea- 
spoon, these two horned lizards were picked 
up on the desert near Tucson. 


life that Percy leads, but a great one. He 
can rope a calf, fork a bronco, handle a 
six-gun, and his collection of Western 
ballads, which he sings in a very pleasant 
baritone that used to be the pride of the 
Yale glee club, is the envy of many a genu- 
ine cowboy. He also plays a wicked game 
of polo and downs a neat Martini. Only 
last year Percy made a flying trip East and 
returned with a bride, a Park Avenue 
glamor girl who would knock your eye out. 
Like her husband she has gone Western in 
a big way, and when she hears some more 


Gordon Gordon 


recent recruit to the great open spaces 
say, “Whew! What a_ swell-looking 
cowgirl,” she flushes with pleasure. 

And back on Park Avenue, their 
relatives in the social register shake 
their heads. “Percy and Louise,” they 
say “—they’re out in Arizona, rough- 
ing it—pioneering !” 

The southern Arizona desert is either 
right up a person’s alley or it isn’t. 
Some declare it harsh and ugly. But 
to many it is one of the most fantas- 
tically beautiful places on earth. The 
term “desert” is really a misnomer, as 
the lowlands are clothed in an aston- 
ishing variety of plant life—the sa- 
guaro, or giant cactus, cholla (cho- 
yah), prickly pear, ironwood, and palo 
verde. Everything wears thorns—curved 
dangerous daggers that make an Eastern 
brier look like child’s play. And from this 
rolling land of cactus the mountains rise, 
tall, barren, painted blue and gold by the 
sun, with the pictorial unreality of a Max- 
field Parrish painting. It is a land of enor- 
mous distances. Tourists from the smoke- 
shrouded East are astonished to discover 
they can see sixty miles and more. Skies 
are very blue and almost every night sun- 
sets flare gold and rose in the west, tinting 
the desert, painting the mountain ranges. 


A good many ranchmen drift into Tucson from the outlying districts. Many of them, however, 
have given up cattle raising in favor of the highly profitable dude ranch industry. 


Ameri-Candid 


It is a country one either loves or loathes, 
and many love it to the extent of buying a 
ranch, or building a house and settling down. 

One by one the great old ranches of 
southern Arizona are passing into the 
hands of Easterners and the cow business 
is becoming a game for amateurs—a sort 
of a sideline to polo, bird shooting and 
elbow bending. 

The ranch-raised natives, on the other 
hand, come to town. They discard their 
ten-gallon hats, their high-heeled boots and 
their fancy shirts. They work in banks, sell 
groceries and insurance, and take their air 
in V-8’s instead of on the quarterdeck of 
a cow pony. They wear snap-brim hats and 
conventional business suits. The restless 
and adventurous spirits among them head 
for Manhattan to run errands in Wall 
Street, write copy for advertising agencies, 
finish the great American novel, and other- 


“wise make the wheels of art and business 


spin. So the cycle is complete. In Tucson 
anyway, the East is West and the West is 
Fast. 

The twain not only meet—they rub el- 
bows, shake hands, and get acquainted. 
Let’s take one of the couple of dozen cock- 
tail parties which come into being almost 
any afternoon during the winter season. 
That very pretty girl wearing the Kappa 
key there is ranch-raised and a native. 
Her father narrowly missed being killed 
by renegade Apaches when he was a 
boy. The gray-haired man she is drink- 
ing with is a famous New York car- 
toonist with a couple of Pulitzer prizes 
to his credit. The wife of a Middle 
Western senator is chatting with a Tuc- 
son attorney, whose Mexican ancestors 
were settled in Arizona when [Illinois 
was still the last frontier. The weary 
blond gent is a famous British novelist, 
and the lady eating the olive has a hus- 
band in Boston who counts his yearly 
income in the hundreds of thousands. 

Out on the street it’s the same story, 
told even more picturesquely. An old 
Papago Indian woman squats on the 
sidewalk in front of the show windows 
of a modernistic department store dis- 
playing the pots she has made—mer- 
chandising at its oldest and newest. A 
couple of Mexicans hurry by, followed 
by a shuffling Chinese. Then comes a 
sunburnt man in flannels accompanied 
by a pretty girl in sports clothes. In 
the street the ten-thousand dollar car 
of a winter visitor, an Indian with a 
burro-drawn wagon and a cowboy on 
horseback wait for the signal in front 
of a stop light. 

Tucson is not a young town, in spite 
of the fact that it is the metropolis of 
the southern part of the union’s young- 
est state. It was an old community 
when Chicago was a trading post in a 
swamp. Archeologists say it was an 
Indian village many hundreds of years 


ago. The pioneering gold-crazed Spani- 
ards built a fort and a walled town 
there in the early eighteenth century. 
But there they encountered the 
Apaches, the toughest Indians in all 
America, and were able only to hold 
their own for more than a hundred 
years. It was still the absolute frontier 
of northern Spanish-American civili- 
zation when it became part of the 
United States as a result of the Gads- 
den purchase. The first Atmericans 
were gold and silver hunters, and a 
tough lot they must have been. They 
took the Apaches in their stride, 
fought, drank, gambled. A detailed 
map of Tucson in its early half-Mexi- 
can, half-American days is still in 
existence. Certain houses are carefully 
marked “opium den”, “bawdy house”, 
“gambling joint”. 

Tucson wasn’t a goody-goody town 
then. It isn’t yet. [t was a cosmopoli- 
tan little place—it still is. The old 
timers found very little gold in them- 
thar hills. They either left, shot each 
other, or went into the more prosaic 
business of raising T-bone steaks and 
rump roasts for the Eastern market. 
But if they had but known it, their 
gold lay all about them—the climate. 
-The descendants of the disappointed 
gold-seekers are beginning to find that 
out. Gold isn’t in the hills—it comes 
on the limited in the pockets of the 
tourists. 

The time was, back in the nineties, 
when everyone who came West for 
health or climate was called a tender- 
foot. Later they became dudes. Now, 
however, they are known in Tucson 
by the polite and gentle term of winter 
visitors—W. V.s for short—and now 
these same W. V.s are the principal 
economic resource of the country. 

Tucson is probably one of the most 
gold-plated winter -tourist-—cities in 
America, and if the Reds ever rise to 


John Gutmann from F 


WINTER CARNIVAL 


Tucson’s gayest celebration is the four-day Fiesta de los Vaqueros which is held in the 
winter when Tucson’s climate is at its-best. The opening day of the Fiesta is entirely devoted 


to the Indians. 


At the lower left is an out-of-town cow girl who has come to Tucson to 


compete for the cash prizes in the rodeo. 


exterminate the plutocracy of the country, 
they could do no better than to destroy 
Tucson on some nice warm January after- 
noon. During the season millionaires are 
far thicker than dyed-in-the-wool cowboys, 
and a bomb placed in the bar of the leading 
hotel would destroy holders of assets 
valued at more than a billion Roosevelt 
dollars. 

Tin-can tourists usually dash through 
Tucson with no more than a pause to buy 
a hamburger and five gallons of gas. The 
more spectacular and gaudy of the rich 
seem to avoid it, too. For the most part the 


tourists are neither very young nor particu- 
larly gay. They have made their pile, they 
have come to the age when the biting cold 
and gloomy skies of Eastern and Middle- 
western winters are almost more than they 
can bear, and they like sunshine and skies 
of brilliant blue. Tucson, though it has 
first-rate hotels, has no heavily gilded cara- 
vansaries. Members of New York’s café 
society and movie actors on honeymoons 
usually avoid it and go to Phoenix or Palm 
Springs instead. 

Some of the W.V.s stay in luxurious 


(Continued on page 43) 
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VESUVIUS IN A LANGUID MOOD 


Ewing Galloway 


Vesuvius has atoned in some degree for its sins in the past by improving the surrounding countryside with enormously fertile soil. Far up the slopes of the 
steaming crater farmers cultivate the land in defiance of another eruption. 


BENEVOLENT VOLCANOES 


NOBODY likes volcanoes. For most of 
us the very word is synonymous with 
disaster, ruin, incalculable violence and sud- 
den death. These vents of fire leading to 
the restless depths of our planet can at 
best be only safety valves to help restore 
the never perfect balance of internal forces 
subjected to terrific strains of pressure and 
temperature. At worst—and this is the pic- 
ture we most clearly retain—their activities 
result in such calamities as overtook Pom- 
peli and Herculaneum; destroyed most of 
the island of Krakatoa with an indirect loss 
of life of nearly forty thousand; and in a 
few minutes of unparalleled fury wiped 
out the lovely town of St. Pierre on the 


VULCAN’S FIRE IN GUATEMALA 


The ash deposited throughout Guatemala by 

its volcanoes has given that country a veri- 

table blanket of fertility on which luxuriant 

crops of corn, su'gar cane, bananas and even 

coffee may be raised. This picture shows 

the smoking crater of the newly formed 
volcano of Santinguito. 


By CARL WARREN 


island of Martinique in the West Indies. 

So that to speak of “benevolent vol- 
canoes” seems on a par with the sort of 
humor that might refer to a “genial” plague 


or “wholesome” earthquake. Nevertheless 
there is plenty of sound evidence, both 


scientific and human, to prove that vol- 
canoes, whatever their evil reputation when 
actually on the rampage, are of tremendous 
value in the economy of nature; and that 
their indirect contributions to mankind far 
outweigh their lurid destructiveness. 
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Geologists tell us that the waters of the 


oceans and the very atmosphere we breathe 


have been in great part the result of vol- 
canic action in spewing up from the earth’s 
heated interior vast quantities of the neces- 


- sary chemical elements held in lava and 


molten rock. It is even thought that the 
transfer of heat effected by volcanoes and 
their kindred phenomena—hot springs, gey- 
sers, fumaroles, or steam-vents—as well 
as the huge quantities of volcanic dust in 
the air, have something to do with climatic 
variations, and thus directly influence the 
movements of people over the earth’s sur- 
face. 

From the economic point of view we have 
good reason to be thankful to these Cyclo- 
pean monsters that get their name from 
Vulcan, the old Roman god of fire. 
In the superheated steam accompanying 
their eruption are to be found boric acid, 
ammonia and carbon dioxide, which, with 
their many derivatives, are sold upon the 
markets. Mineral products, too, have been 
made available to us through their action. 
In the Phlegrean Fields, near Naples, is 

the dying volcano known as Solfatara, 
whose name suggests the sulphur which is 
obtained in large amounts from the craters 
of some volcanic cones, especially in Sicily, 
at the heart of a volcanic region made fa- 
mous by Mount Etna. In Iceland, Java, 
‘New Zealand, the Andes and elsewhere 
volcanoes of this type, known as “sol- 
fataric’, yield appreciable amounts of 
hydrochloric acid, sulphur dioxide, am- 
monia and, in the case of the Italian Saf- 
fioni, boracic acid, which forms the source 
of the important borax industry of Tus- 
cany. 

Few of us realize that we probably 
owe the great diamond fields of the 
world to volcanoes and their action. In 
South Africa, firmly locked away in those 
masses of rock brought up from great 
depths and forming what are known as 
“yolcanic plugs,” is the precious “blue 
ground” which contains the gems. And 
in the Uganda region, where it meets 
Ruanda and the Belgian Congo, is the 
volcanic field of Birunga, better known 
as the Mfumbiro Mountains. Here, 
in the midst of a dense population, there 
are no less than thirty-four volcanic 
areas, most of them highly fertile and 


_ under intensive cultivation, even the 


slopes of the minor volcanoes being ter- 
raced for the purpose. A recent author- 
ity has said of this little-known region 
that the lavas ejected from past eruptions 
“provide one of the largest leucite-bearing 
areas (and therefore perhaps one of the 
largest potash reserves) in the world, 
while in the north is part of the im- 
penetrable forest of Lubungule, wherein 
have been found promising prospects of 
gold.” 


Most of us know that certain parts 
of the earth’s surface characterized by 
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past or present volcanic activity are 
enormously fertile: the persistent cul- 
tivation of the slopes of Vesuvius be- 
tween eruptions is the example of “liv- 
ing dangerously” that comes most 
readily to mind. The greater part of 
Italy, indeed—like much of central 
France, the Siebengebirge region of the 
Rhine, Iceland and the picturesque re- 
gion around the Crater Lake in Ore- 
gon—is of volcanic origin; even the 
famed Seven Hills of Rome have been 
carved out of material thrown up from 
the earth’s interior long ages in the 
past. And who has not heard of 
Stromboli, that “Lighthouse of the 
Mediterranean,” situated on one of the 
Lipari Islands? 


For a really dramatic illustration of 
the beneficial effects of volcanic action 
we do not need to look farther than 
our own Western Hemisphere, although 
virtually identical conditions are to be 
found in Java. In the tiny Central 
American Republic of Guatemala there 
is a chain of about fifteen volcanic peaks 
dominating the Pacific coast, the two 
best known being Fuego and Acatenan- 
go, each of them about 13,000 feet high. 
This zone, which is less than one-third 
of the country’s total area, is the most 
fertile and most densely inhabited part 
of Guatemala—thanks to its volcanoes. 
Six years ago an eruption of Fuego 
scattered an enormous quantity of ash 
to a depth of about ten inches. Much 
of the vegetation was, of course, killed, 
but after cooling it was found—as had been 
discovered by the Indians centuries ago— 
that planting corn below this layer was 


PILGRIMS CLIMBING FUJIYAMA 


Hundreds of devout Japanese make an an- 

nual pilgrimage to the sacred summit of 

Fujiyama, the cone of which is now extinct. 

There are about two hundred volcanoes in 

the Japanese islands, about fifty of which 
are more or less active. 


rewarded by an exceptionally vigorous 
growth. The destructive effects of the hot 
(Continued on page 49) 


AN ERUPTION IN JAVA 


More than thirty volcanoes in Java have so increased the fertility of the island’s soil that 


more than three crops of rice can be raised in a year. 
Bromo volcano; at the far right is Smeroe. 


At the left is the smoking cone of 


Natori from Black Sta 


At the turn of the century, before the 
days of streamlining, the Atlanta Special 
of the Seaboard Air Line boasted a 
speed of seventy-six miles in sixty-seven 
minutes, However, it was not a speed 
that could be maintained with comfort 
over long distances. 
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STREAMLINING — 


THE 


DEEP SOUTH 


By AGNES CARROLL HAYWARD 


SO you're booked for the maiden trip 
of the first streamlined electric train be- 
tween New York and Florida over the 
Old Seaboard?” There was envy in the 
voice of the veteran railroad man. 

“And you want me to tell you some- 
thing about the new train, the old road 
and the country you'll pass through?” 

“That’s a mighty big order, but I'll do 
the best I can for you.” He waved me 
to a chair opposite him. “I suppose we 
had better start with this new electric 
train and sort of work backward.” 

For a long moment he gazed through 
the window, looking at far perspectives. 

“Before I start,’ he resumed suddenly, 
“T’m going to tell you what an old codger 
once told me when I was just a young 
fellow on the road.” 

““Ef you're ever goin’ to see anythin’ 
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LUXURY IN THE GILDED AGE 


; The early Pullman cars were master- 
pieces of bad taste and useless ornamen- 
x tation. The American inventor, Pullman, 
built the first modern sleeping car in 

4 1864 and it was first used on the train 
“= that carried the body of President 
4 Lincoln to burial. 
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when you're travelin’,’ he said, ‘you gotta 
have three pair of eyes. One that can look 
way, way back into the past, one that can 
git what there is out of th’ present, and one 
that can look ’way into the future. Git the 
three of ’em workin’ at the same time and 
this here country will begin to mean some- 
thin’ to you’.” 

It was good advice. Here, then, are some 
of the things the railroad man told me. 

First he described. the new engines that 
will pull the Orange Blossom Special on its 
initial run. They are the largest and most 
powerful Diesel-electric locomotives that 
have ever been built for railroad use. In 


reality, these locomotives are made up of 


three units or cars tight coupled, and each 
of these units is a separate two thousand 


horse-power locomotive. The new Seaboard ' 


units are the most modern ever manufac- 
tured, because they have control cabs at 
both ends which makes them much more 
flexible in operation. 

If you'll look carefully at the picture of 
the new electric locomotive, you'll see the 
three sections. The first and the third are 
what is called “A” units, with control cabs 
on both ends, while the center section is a 
“B” unit, or the same type of locomotive 
without any control cab. Both ends of this 
“B” type are cut off squarely so they will 
fit closely against other locomotive units or 
against passenger cars. 
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STREAMLINED GIANT 


The new Seaboard streamlined Diesel-electric locomotives are the largest and most powerful 
in the world. They. operate in units of three, forming into single locomotives 210 feet long, 
weighing 900,000 pounds and producing 6000 horsepower. 


Here’s what is meant by flexibility. 
The Seaboard will have six of the “A” 
type units and three of the “B.” During 
the peak of southern travel, these will 
form two complete locomotives, but in 
slower seasons they can be made into 
six locomotives, three with an “A” and 
a “B” unit, and three “A” units which 
can be used in any service the railroad 
desires, 

Each locomotive carries two 1000- 
horsepower, twelve-cylinder, V-Type, 2- 
cycle General Motors Diesel Engines and 
each engine is equipped with a 600-volt 
direct current generator. The current from 
these generators is transmitted to two trac- 
tion motors mounted on each truck of each 
unit, so that the total prime mover and 
power transmitting equipment consists of 
six 1000-horsepower Diesel engines, six 600- 
volt generators and twelve traction motors. 

That gives some idea of the tremendous 
power and speed at the command of the 
operator. Diesel engines are superior to 
steam because Diesels pick up speed more 
quickly, maintain speed on grades and take 
curves faster and with safety because of 
their low center of gravity. 

Running one of these tremendous new 
Diesels is just about as simple as running 
an automobile. There aren’t any more gadg- 
ets to operate, and it takes less effort to 
start and stop a locomotive than it does to 


The old railroad coaches were clumsy un- 
comfortable contraptions built of wood and 
heated by a stove. 


start and stop an automobile. The engi- 
neer’s chair is right in the front of the 
locomotive so it gives a maximum clear 
view of the track and instant access to the 
essential controls in front of him—the 
throttle lever to control the speed, the re- 
verse lever and the air-brake lever—and 
under his foot is the “dead man control’ 
which automatically stops the train if the 
operator’s foot leaves it. 

In front of him is an instrument panel 
that gives him a complete picture at all times 
as to the condition of the operating equip- 
ment behind and beneath him. The three 
different colored lenses directly below the 
speedometer will light up if there is a hot 
engine, low oil pressure or heating plant 
boiler failure. An eight-inch electric gong 
starts ringing the moment one of these lights 
comes on and will continue to ring until the 
engineer closes the throttle. 
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; T. F. Healy Collection 
In Richmond, Virginia, in the sixties, a stubby engine puffing clouds of black smoke drew 


wooden coaches through one of the principal streets of the city. 


Four hydraulic shock absorbers, coupled 
with carefully worked-out springs, dampen 
the swaying and give much greater stability 
in negotiating curves at high speed. The 
cab itself is cut off from the main engine 
room by an insulated steel partition with a 
door, and is further protected from inside 
and outside noises by special acoustical 
treatment. This makes it possible for the 
engineer to talk to his assistant without 
appreciably raising his voice—a_ great 
safety factor because of the ease in ex- 
changing block signal observations. 

A description of a journey taken by 
Frederick Law Olmstead in 1853 on one of 
the night trains of the Raleigh and Gaston 
—one of the parent lines of the present 
Seaboard—is interesting as an indication of 
the remarkable development of transporta- 
tion. My friend read Olmstead’s description 
LOnIMeC i 

“The road was excellent and the speed 
good, a heavy U rail having lately been sub- 
stituted for a flat one. The new equipment 
of the road is nearly complete. They fur- 
nished me with a comfort which I had never 
been able to try before—a _ full-length 
lounge on which, with my overcoat for a 
pillow, the car being warmed, I slept 
soundly after dark. 

“Why night trains are not furnished with 
sleeping apartments has long been a wonder 
to me. We now have smoking rooms on 
our trains; why not sleeping, dressing and 
refreshment rooms? With these additions 
and good ventilation, we could go from 


ONLY YESTERDAY 


Observation cars of this kind are familiar 

to most of us. How they have been im- 

proved by modern industrial designers is 

strongly indicated by the picture on the 
opposite page. 


New York to New Orleans by rail without 
stopping. As it is, a man of ordinary con- 
stitution cannot go a quarter of that dis- 
tance without suffering serious indispo- 
sition.” 

We've come a long ways since then and 
its hard to envision what greater improve- 
ments can be made in the way of speed 
and comfort in railroad travel, but the new 
Orange Blossom Special may look just as 
ancient to the coming generations as this 
picture of the old Seaboard de Luxe Pull- 
man looks to us now. 

The history of the Seaboard Air Line 
is really a history of the South from pre- 
Civil War days. The parent company of the 
original line was started in 1832, just a 
year after Matthias Baldwin completed the 
first successful steam engine. Gaston, North 
Carolina, now known as Thelma, was the 
terminus of this first line, the Raleigh and 
Gaston. The engineers intended to run the 


The bridge over the Delaware on the rail- 

road from New York to Philadelphia was 

one of the finest engineering achievements 
of the seventies. 


tracks through Warrentown, but a group 
of farmers armed with rifles put a stop to 
it. They were afraid that the Iron Horse 
would scare the pickaninnies to. death, and 
at that time each pickaninny was worth 
about $450 to a plantation owner. 

There were eighty-five miles of this line 
in operation by 1840 and it was used by 
the Confederate troops during the Civil 
War. In the corporate history of the line 
will be found the names of some 107 dif- 
ferent railroad companies, all of which have 
played an important part in the development 
of the South. The Civil War didn’t help 
the railroads any. It would be hard to find 


a better word picture of the Southern rail- | 


roads after the war than the one given by 


John F. Wallace, first chief engineer of the / 
Panama Canal, in a talk he made more) 


than thirty years ago. 
Here’s part of that talk by Mr. Wallace: 
“Railroads which prior to the Civil War 
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had compared favorably with those of the 
North, at its close were practically bankrupt 
financially and physically and were more 
the shadow than the substance of what they 
should have been. 

“Southerners with brains and energy, 
starting with 11,587 miles of detached, 
dilapidated and crippled railways, immedi- 


T. F. Healy Collection 


This picture of a construction train in Virginia was made in 1885. Even at that time southern 
railroads had not recovered from the destruction and chaos caused by the Civil War. 


ately commenced to lay the foundation of 
the present industrial and commercial pros- 
perity in the South by reconstructing its 
lines of railway. 

“Tt is apparent to the impartial observer 
that if the South is to reach its highest 
state of development, its transportation 
facilities should not be allowed to lag, 


Edward G. Budd Manuacturing Company 


but should lead the march of progress, 
and that this development should be stim- 
ulated in every possible way. Men of 
the South should never forget for a single 
moment that the needs of the railroads are 
the needs of the South.” 

A railroad isn’t just a meandering heavy 
black line on the map. It’s part of. the 
human circulation system of America. It 
carries not only passengers but it carries 
freight. It brings the market to the very 
door of the producer. Alligator pears don’t 
grow on Broadway and you don’t catch 
pompano off the Battery. 

Imagine some of the engineering prob- 
lems that had to be met in the early days 
of railroading when there wasn’t any new- 
fangled machinery or electric power to help 
out on the job. That will give you some 
idea of the type of men it took to put a 
railroad through. There were mighty few 
white-collar jobs in those days. 

Think of the days after the War, the 
rebuilding of broken and bankrupt lines into 
a modern system of transportation. A lot 
of it was narrow gauge, and this had to be 
rebuilt. Bridges also had to be rebuilt to 
carry heavier loads. In addition there were 
panics and depressions and rivalries between 
competing roads. In 1893 a number of the 
competitors were consolidated into what was 
then known as the Seaboard Air Line Sys- 
tem and in 1900 this association gave way 
to the present Seaboard Air Line. 

While Florida can boast of the oldest 
city in the United States—St. Augustine—it 
was one of the last states to be opened up 


by the Seaboard. The first direct connection 
(Continued on page 37) 


THE MODERN NOTE 


Simplicity is the keynote in the design of 
this observation car with its shining trim, 
soft colors, fabrics and fine woods. It is 
typical of the work being done in manu- 
facturing modern railway coaches, 


In the djanger dance little boys and girls form a hollow square in the center of which sits the leader. The girls wear fan-shaped headdresses of flowers 


and are wrapped in gilt cloth from armpits to feet; the boys wear blue sashes. 


FUTURE BALLET DANCERS OF THE EAST INDIES 


Photographs from Pix 


The dance plays a vital part in 
Balinese life and at its best it 
reaches a perfection unrivaled | 
in the Orient. Even children of ' 
from three to five show a sur- 
prising aptitude for dancing, as 


f 


is indicated in these pictures. © 


The dance which they are do- 
ing, in imitation of the classic 
dances for which their island is 
famous, is frequently given for 
the delight of visitors and re- 
veals informally the natural 
grace and charm of Balinese 
children. However, before any 
of these children can become 
masters of the dance and recog- 
nized artists in their village 
they must undergo a rigorous 
training lasting for months. 
Boys and girls chosen to be 
dancers begin their training at 
the ages of from five to eight. 
After they have achieved per- 
fection, their careers are usually 
as short as they are brilliant. 
Most girls retire at the ages of 
twelve or thirteen, for a full- 
grown girl is considered too old 
to execute the exquisite move- 
ments of the Balinese dances 
with sufficient subtlety. 
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This child is only three and may be forgiven her irritation. Naturally this mother is proud of her young ballerina. 


Thowgh they are a little unsure of their movements and gestures, the twogirls below perform their part of the dance with naive self-confidence. 
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When a fishing boat returns with its (catch, everybody comes down to meet it. 
and carry it jubilantly home. 


THE FISHERMEN RETURN 


The fishermen’s wives and sisters receive their allotted part of the catch 
The rest of the catch is sold and paid for right on the beach. 


COOPERATIVE FISHING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


THE only bright spot among my memories 
of Aparri, in the northern Philippines, 
was the appearance on the scene of Cris- 
teta and Cecilia. They came one morning 
under my balcony, a little shy and, in the 
unfeminine habit of most women of their 
province, smoking huge black cigars. When 
they saw me, the older girl summoned cour- 


By EUGENE STARCK 
With photographs by the author 


age to ask me between puffs of smoke in 
second-grade English, would I, please, take 
their picture. They had seen me carry a 
kodak and loaf around the beach snapping 
views of fishing boats and scenery, and so 
they had decided that I was a professional 
photographer. Would I take their picture? 
And how much would it cost? Because, 


BEACHING THE BOAT 


The fishing trip is over, the barangay is beached and, at last, is hauled ashore—not by the 
crew but by women and youngsters to the tune of a native ditty. Stamping their feet to the 


melody, they slowly but surely pull the heavy vessel clear ashore. 


being only poor fishing women, they could 
not afford to pay much. | 

Were they fishing women? 

Did they, too, belong to one of those 
gangs of men, women and children that at 
each dawn went out in huge barangays, or 
sailing boats, to the fishing grounds some- 
where along the coast of northern Luzon?” 
They smiled shyly and insisted that 
they actually were fishing women and 
belonged to a fishing gang. Well, I 
said, if they would arrange it for me 
to go along with them next time they 
pulled out, the pictures would cost 
nothing. 

It was then that they told me their 
names. Their uncle was the patron, 
headman of a fishing gang and th 
captain of a barangay. Surely, he 
would not object to taking me along. 

And now, sir, would I take their 
picture? 

Aparri is a fishing town. I have, 
in my day, visited many fishing towns” 
and I like them all. But as to Aparri 
—Ye gods, please, suffer me to for- 
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ret it. Suffer me to forget its flies, mos- 
juitoes, heat, dust and smell of rotting fish. 

There seems to be no other reason for 
\parri’s existence but its location at the 
nouth of a crocodile-infested river, where 
mall coastal steamers stop once every two 
veeks to load lumber, tobacco and other 
oducts of the fertile Cagayan Valley. The 
own is built on a sand bar, which the sea 
s ruthlessly reclaiming.’ In the last ten 
‘ears several hundred yards of streets and 
nany houses have disappeared into the deep, 
nd no human art of engineering, no con- 
rete walls or piers seem to be able to 


arrest this constant hunger of the ocean. 
Still, the beach is littered with bamboo huts 
that reek to high heaven of bagong, fer- 
mented fish. As to the rest of the town, 
it is dead—from the outskirts to the plaza. 
It has a business street, Escolta, but that, 
too, is dead from one end to the other. How 
its few business houses exist is beyond 
human comprehension, unless because 
they are Chinese. There is little excuse for 
any sane man to go there. To be sure, my 
own reasons for going there smacked of 
insanity. It was August, the month of 
typhoons. I wanted to sail to the outer- 
most island north of Luzon, Yami, on a 
wild-goose chase for something or other. 
But Balintang Channel lies between that 
island and Aparri, and nobody travels its 
waters this time of the year. The currents 
and the winds were said to be fierce and 
treacherous. Try as I would I could find 
nobody willing to take me across the Chan- 
nel. It was simply not done. 

It was five o’clock in the morning and 
still dark. I heard somebody stir under 
the balcony and a half-loud voice urged in 
Ilocano dialect: 

“Intayon agdaklis! Let’s go fishing!” 

The girls had kept their promise to take 
me along on a trip to the fishing grounds. 
It did not take me long to dress and come 
down the creaky stairs of the rickety old 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. There they were, 
dressed in loose blouses and wide-rimmed 
grass hats, smoking their black cigars. We 
groped our way towards the beach where 
I knew we would find the whole gang, and 
the barangay pulled high above the tide- 
water marks. Lights were flickering ahead 
of us. Shouts greeted our arrival. Appar- 
ently I was expected and presently I became 
the target of the gang’s scathing criticism 
and wisecracks. I don’t blame them for 


UNTIL THE BOAT ARRIVES 
While waiting for the boat to arrive, grand- 
mother smokes her powerful black cheroot 
made of strong, home-grown tobacco. Below, 
the first part of the net is being pulled in. The 
real catch is in the pocket still far away in the 
sea. Huge sharks are not an uncommon catch. 
Young sharks are delicious eating. 


BRINGING IN THE NET 


Like an endless long snake uncoiling from its floating nest the heavy fishing net is being carried on the shoulders of more than a score of men to be 


wondering why any sane man, an American 
at that, insisted upon going on a joy ride 
in their smelly, dirty fishing boat. 

They are a rough crowd, these fisher- 
men of Aparri. In fact, they are looked 
upon by the townspeople as bad characters ; 
their language is uncensored and altogether 
unprintable. Paradoxically, their women en- 
joy a reputation for very strict morals, as 
morals go among half savages. However, 
this does not prevent the women from free- 
ly partaking in and enjoying the men’s 
savory conversation. Consequently, it was 
a shock to me to hear Cristeta and Ce- 
cilia, whom I. at first had thought rather 
pretty and dainty (in spite of their cigars), 
use words and make remarks that made my 
hair stand on end. - But it is a hard life 
they lead, these men and women of the 
sea, constantly struggling with the elements, 
daily facing all those dangers lurking 
among the coral reefs: sharks, barracudas, 
giant octopuses, sea scorpions, and what 
not. Often, for days they go hungry and 
thirsty when driven off their course by un- 


discipline is perfect. 


Some repair the floaters. Others split ropes. 


‘spread out on the beach to dry or to be repaired. 


favorable winds or currents. Such an ex- 


istence does not tend to foster genteel 


manners or soften characters. 

The fishing gangs are not indigenous to 
Aparri. They appear in January from 
somewhere west or south along the Luzon 
coast, and disappear in October, when the 
typhoons become too frequent or too bad. 
Within the fishing season as many as fifteen 
barangays can every evening be seen being 
pulled ashore on the white, sandy beach of 
Aparti. 

The barangays are long narrow affairs, 
built of wide boards the entire length of 
the boat. There is nothing fancy in their 
appearance, as they are mostly painted som- 
ber black. They are all named after a 
saint: San Miguel, Santo Nifio, Cristo Rey, 
San Salvador, San Pedro, etc., and they all 
carry a single mast and a huge sail. Fore 
is room for a dozen oarsmen, while the 
center is occupied by the hold for the catch 
and the huge net. Aft, or wherever there 
is room left, is the woman’s department, 
the kitchen, which consists of several small 


A MOMENT OF LEISURE 


There is perfect cooperation between the members of a fishing crew. Their self-imposed 
Each man knows and attends to his allotted part—and does it well. 


And while they work they sing—one of those 


melodious, pagan fishing songs of lands unknown and hoary monsters of the sea. 


clay stoves on-—which meals are prepared. 

Shortly—after our arrival the barangay 
was launched. 

Everybody—men, women and children— 
was lending a hand. The huge boat 
creaked unwillingly, sighed—and _ then — 
careened lazily over on its port side. Shouts 
and plenty of Jlocano profanity were the 
immediate result. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, the boat stood up on its keel and 
now the women took hold of long rattan 
ropes, and keeping time to a ditty they 
jerked the boat inch by inch towards the 
sea. Looking for my two guardians I 
saw them busy at the ropes together with 
the other women, and the men would not let 
me help them. 

At last our barangay was launched. We 
waded out to the boat. A few minutes later 
it unfolded its red-brown sail and literally 
flew across the waves. Sailing along the 
coast, seldom farther than a mile from 
shore, we could see many palm groves, vil- 
lages, and their inhabitants, some of them 
merrily waving at us as we passed by in the 
early light of the rising sun. Our course 
was easterly. The weather promised good 
fishing. The sky was overcast, but there 
would be no rain, the men said. A breeze 
filled the canvas and occasionally we 
shipped in water. At last the patron gave 
the signal to the helmsman to luff wind- 
ward—and down came the sail. Next the 
oarsmen got into action and we anchored 
about two hundred yards from shore. From 
somewhere two small boats appeared and 
they began to row the ends of the heavy 
net shoreward, while: all available hands 
helped to throw it overboard—uncoiling 
like a giant brown snake out of its nest in 
the ship’s dark hold. This net, iket, was 
about three hundred meters long and was 
the most expensive part of the outfit, cost- 
ing about fifteen hundred pesos, while the 
boat alone could be purchased for only five 
hundred pesos. The net was not very wide, 
about ten yards, but the fishermen assured 

(Continued on page 44) 
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‘CONTROLLING THE FLOOD WATERS OF THE NILE 


(Continued from page 9) 


supply of water from the Nile is far 
below Egypt’s barest necessities. In 
winter the outlets of the Nile must 
be dammed to save the water and 
to prevent the Mediterranean from 
entering the Delta. 

The whole of Egypt’s irrigation 
projects can now be stated in a few 
words. They are designed to store 
part of the heavy summer floods and 
to hold this water for use when 
and as needed in the winter, spring 
and early summer when the Nile is 


_ low. : 


Of: the water which arrives in 


Egypt it has been estimated that as 


high as ninety per cent has come 
from Ethiopia and only ten per cent 
from Equatorial Africa. On its 
arrival in Egypt the water is stored 
in Assuan Reservoir whence the 
water is drawn off as needed in the 
dry season. The Assuan Reservoir 
impounds 5,600,000,000 cubic meters 
of water and backs up the Nile 180 
miles. It serves Egypt’s immediate 
storage requirements, 

After leaving Assuan Dam the 
Nile is intercepted by four diversion 
dams sufficiently elevated to direct 
the water into canals but relatively 
unimportant as storage basins. They 
include the Assiut Barrage, the Es- 


na Barrage, the Zifta Barrage and 


the Nag Hamadi Barrage. 

Gebel Aulia Dam, 30 miles south 
of Khartum is a storage, not a di- 
version dam. Its purpose is to hold 
‘up the flood of the White Nile. The 
only other big storage dam besides 
Assuan Dam and Gebel Aulia is 
Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile, situ- 
ated 169 miles southeast of Khartum. 
This dam supplies water to seven 
hundred thousand acres lying in the 


. triangle between the Blue and White 


Niles. But it is also a diversion dam, 
supplying two thousand, miles of sub- 
sidiary canals and ditches, 

From Juba at the present head of 
navigation on the White Nile, I took 
the road around the rapids of the 
Albert Nile, to Nimule Landing on 
that river. 

This road is well graded, with steel 
bridges, and you can make the trip 
by motor easily in four hours. A 


steel steamer, whose sunburned Eng- | 
lish captain was immaculate in white” 


duck and gold braid, waited to wel- 
come a small party of English people 
bound for Nairobi. Dusky Venus’ 
without a stitch save beads watched 


the boat with unabashed curiosity. 


| The cost of a dam at the narrow 
rock-walled outlet of Lake Albert 


into the Nile is estimated at from 


$12,500,000 to $15,000,000; an easy 
job on the line of modern communi- 
cations served by the Sudan Railway 
and Kenya and Uganda Railway be- 
tween Egypt and British East Africa. 
For every meter that its level is 


' raised, this picturesque lake, with an 


area of 6,600 square kilometers, will 


_ store over six billion cubic meters 


of water. Upstream from two to 
three billion cubic meters will be 
stored in Lake Kioga and almost 
as much in Lake Kwania. 


The storing of prodigious volumes 
of water in the lakes is compara- 
tively simple as engineering projects 
go; the big problem is to prevent 
the Nile from losing this water in 
the great Sudd swamp. 


‘ 


I first saw the great Sudd as I 
went up the river south from Mala- 
kal, seat of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s irrigation base in Upper Nile 
province. The north is the best 
direction of approach to this great 
inland tropical swamp, for in this 
way you first approach the con- 
fluence of the Bahr el Ghazal (River 
of the Gazelles) which flows easterly 
from the Congo-Sudan divide and 
the Bahr el Gebel (River of the 
Mountains) which is the local name 
for the main White Nile. 


The junction of these rivers had 
the appearance of an ocean delta ex- 
tending as far as the eye could reach. 
Innumerable lakes and lagoons are 
enclosed by high walls of green veg- 
etation—a jungle of papyrus, elephant 
grass and rushes. The largest clear 
water was Lake No, visible only 
from the upper decks of the steamer, 
as vegetation twenty feet in height 
walled in the view from the lower 
deck. The unending masses of lofty 
plants were completely misleading. 
The entire confluence of these rivers 
and much of the swamp itself is a 
huge freshwater lake. It receives 
drainage not only from the lakes 
plateau but from the Sudan-Congo 
divide, seven hundred miles away. 

Here was enough water to irrigate 
all of the once productive desert 
along the Mediterranean in Egypt. 
In every direction as far as the eye 
could reach extended the great equa- 
torial swamp of the White Nile. 
Thousands of square miles in area, 
unutterably lonely and mysterious, 
the vast sink embraced recesses to 
which it is said no white man has 
ever penetrated. Here and there the 
walls of vegetation that lined the 
channel of the river disclosed the 
tunnels which crocodiles, the most 
dangerous enemies of mankind in this 
part of Africa, had worked through 
the plant stalks just above the water 
level. 

At times the openings in the papy- 
rus clusters revealed large roots upon 
which the Nile at high water had 
deposited layers of earth. Plants 
had taken hold there; morning glories 
curled upward upon the thick grass 
roots. It looked as though a care- 
ful walker might pick his way 
through the swamp. Never was a 
greater deception practiced by nature. 
There was no land to walk upon, 
though the decayed masses of plants 
gave the semblance of land. At one 
point where we stopped to take a 
meter reading, I dropped a fish line 
overboard. The water was twenty 
feet deep. Yet the tall papyrus 
plumes reached in feathery splen- 
dor even to the second deck of the 
ship. 

The plans to get the Nile through 
the swamp include the excavation of 
a new channel for the Nile skirting 
the swamp region, the improvement 
and partial employment of existing 
channels through the swamp, and a 
possible project of banking the most 
wasteful reach of the Nile in the 
swamp area, keeping the spread of 
the waters within definite boundaries. 
I should call attention to the fact 
that dredging has already been suc- 
cessfully done in the great Sudd. 
The large canal dug in 1910 to carry 


water from the Nile to the Bahr el 
Zeraf, a tributary which joins the 
Nile later on, is still in fine con- 
dition. 

Just north of the great Sudd 
swamp, the Sobat River, rising part- 
ly in Ethiopia, joins the White Nile. 
North of the Sobat, the Nile has but 
two ‘other tributaries, the Blue Nile 
which joins it at Khartum and the 
Atbara which flows into it 150 miles 
further on. 

The Blue Nile is Egypt’s prodigal 
son roaring down with the summer 
rains from Ethiopia. At the peak of 
the flood the Blue Nile has delivered 
water sixty per cent in excess of the 
average flow of the Niagara River. 

But the Atbara coming down from 
Ethiopia dries up to pools in early 
spring. The Blue Nile also continues 
to fall off. By April it often delivers 
less than one hundred cubic meters 
of water per second. It is a mere 
shadow of its former mighty self. 

By the same time the water pro- 
vided by the White Nile falls far 
below the limit of Egypt’s barest 
necessities. Ahmed working in sight 
of the Nile which he loves needs lots 
of water for his crops. But an ag- 
riculturist will tell you that the 
Nile’s summer supply is enough for 
the irrigation of only a part of the 
country. Were it not for the re- 
serve water supplied by Assuan 
reservoir at the low stage of the 
Nile, Egypt could not maintain her 
present scale of existence. 

The question rises, why with this 
superlative supply of summer water 
coming down the Blue Nile, does 
not necessitous Egypt create more 
dams along that river? The answer 
is that the conditions make this im- 
possible. A wide section of river, 
a shallow depth of water, a gradual 
descent, a rocky foundation are con- 


ditions necessary to the site of a 
dam to conserve the Blue Nile water 
in great volume. The absence of 
suitable locations other than Assuan 
and Sennar has for more than a 
generation directed attention to Lake 
Tana. 

Lake Tana can add 2,800 million 
cubic meters of water to the summer 
supplies of Egypt and the Sudan be- 
tween whom the water will be evenly 
divided. But writers on Lake Tana 
are wrong in assuming that control 
of this lake means control of the Blue 
Nile. Lake Tana supplies less than 
one-twelfth of the water of the Blue 
Nile. 

It is often remarked that life for 
the fellaheen goes on about as it did 
in Biblical days. Actually their lives 
are being steadily improved. Com- 
prehensive surveys have laid a basis 
for the organized work of sanitation 
and hygiene now under way. The gov- 
ernment is nurturing plant pathology, 
seed selection, model villages, coop- 
erative societies. Eighteen hundred 
students attend the agricultural de- 
partment of the University of Egypt 
and Ahmed is learning what they 
teach him. He is deep chested, full 
bodied, working from dawn to dark 
and singing as he walks to his vil- 
lage after his day’s labor. 

In 1935 the landowners of Egypt 
numbered 2,365,604, of whom ninety- 
three per cent owned less than five 
acres each. In the past ten years, 
with protective measures, the number 
of small landowners with five acres 
or less had increased by 220,000. It 
is interesting to note that Ahmed is 
more efficient than any agricultual 
machine, and his methods give bet- 
ter results than mechanized produc- 
tion. But in the last analysis only 
more land and more water can assure 
his future. 


STREAMLING THE DEEP SOUTH 


(Continued from page 31) 


between the East and West Coast 
was not made until 1925, and 1927 
saw the entrance into Miami of four 
solid sections of the now famous 
Orange Blossom Special. 

My friend also told me a good deal 
about his impressions of the cities 
through which the Seaboard runs. 

However, there is no need to re- 
peat here what he said about the 
cities along the route. New York, 
Philadelphia, | Washington,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Richmond, Pinehurst, 
Savannah, Jacksonville—these names 
are magic in themselves. What the 
Seaboard plans to do, and is doing, 
to develop the resources and poten- 
tialities of the South is less familiar 
and more important. 

All along the way, in addition to 
places Of historic interest, you'll see 
darkies, corn, tobacco, cotton; and 
farther along you'll see a lot of cut- 
over pine land that is apparently go- 
ing to waste. Where you see a sec- 
ond growth of young pine trees just 
starting up, you'll know it is a re- 
forestation project. The Seaboard is 
working with the various forestry 
services all along its line to so man- 
age the available and future timber 
stands of the South as to give a con- 
tinuous supply for all the timber de- 
mands of the various industries, and 
at the same time guarantee adequate 


financial returns to the landowners. 

The Seaboard, like all forward- 
looking railroads, realizes that it’s up 
to them to help build up the terri- 
tory it serves if it wishes to build 
up its freight and passenger traffic. 
Its Agricultural Department is con- 
stantly working toward the develop- 
ment of new farming land, experi- 
menting with new crops adaptable to 
the soil and climate of the region, 
just as it works toward securing new 
processing plants for farm ptoducts 
and brings in buyers for farm and 
other produce. One thing you won’t 
be able to see from the train is 
what is happening in many sections 
where better drainage and improved 
sanitation is routing both malaria and 
hook worm—two great enemies of 
progress. 

The old railroad man gave me a 
parting bit of philosophy before I 
left him. “If you'll read your his- 
tory first, you’ll know what to ex- 
pect. If you use your eyes, you can 
see today from the car window 
against the background of yesterday. 
Your railroad map will tell you 
where you are and where you're 
headed. But you'll have to use your 
third pair of eyes to see into the 
future of the South when that ter- 
ritory really starts to develop its 
natural resources.” 
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to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _ play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION. 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing that for its win- 
ter choice it is issuing two books instead 
of one. This double selection, which is 
one of the most generous we have ever 
offered our subscribers, consists of Henry 
Albert Phillips’ New Designs for Old 
Mexico and Captain Bernal Diaz del Cas- 
tillo’s The True History of the Conquest 
of Mexico. The first of these books is a 
picture of Mexico today and yesterday 
by an acute observer who has recently 
returned from an extensive trip in that 
country. The second is generally recog- 
nized as one of the most thrilling tales 
in the annals of conquest and exploration. 

Henry Albert Phillips has long been 
known to the readers of this magazine 
and he is the author of many travel 
books. In Mexico he has found his most 
varied and stimulating subject—a sub- 
ject, furthermore, of vital importance to 
all Americans. 

“Mexico,” says the author, “is one of 
the best examples of the adage, ‘History 
repeats itself.” We discover a succession 
of cavalcades of conquistadores, each con- 
queror, native or foreign, bringing with 
him his own design for Mexico, with al- 
ways new designs for old.” This state- 
ment furnishes the key to Mr. Phillips’ 
new interpretation of this much-discussed 
Republic. Whether it be Mexico City, or 
ancient Mayan temples, or the Five Year 
Plan of President Cordenas, or the new 
educational system in town and country, 
or the splendid churches of the Spanish 
conquerors, or the vibrant fiestas, or the 
giant demonstrations of the labor unions, 
or life in little adobe villages, or the de- 
velopment of a huge new agricultural 


' program—the reader sees at once the var- 


ious patterns into which the nation has 
been divided by schemer, conqueror, polli- 
tician and patriot. Throughout, four 
great powers are proved the real rulers 
of Mexico: the Aztec, the Spaniard, the 
Church and now Labor, and each “de- 
signer” leaves his mark as destroyer or 
builder. 

Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, Uruapan, Patzcuaro, 
Janitzio, Merida, Chichen Itza—these are 
the colorful mileposts in the author’s 
journey through a nation which has a 
thousand-year-old Aztec civilization inter- 
twined with the finest Spanish culture. 

To the reader who would know Mexico 
—its past, its present and its -probable 


future—this book will be a provocative | 


introduction to the country and its peo- 
ple. More than that, it is a compelling 
narrative skilfully written and glowing 
with color and life. 

After reading New Designs for Old 
Mexico there is no volume to which a 
reader could turn with more interest and 
profit than Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s 
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The True History of the Conquest of 
Mexico. This book was written in 1568 
by a conquistador who served with Cor- 
tes during his memorable conquest of 
the great Aztec empire of Montezuma. It 
is an amazing story told with the uncon- 
promising candor of a soldier. To read it 
is to be an eye witness of one of the most 
astounding events that ever took place 
on this continent. How Hernando Cortes 
landed in Mexico with a mere six hun- 
dred soldiers, eighteen horses and some 
artillery; how the Spaniards were re- 
garded as gods by the natives; how Cortes 
founded Vera Cruz and burned his ships 
behind him; how Montezuma’s brilliant 
capital was captured, and how a vast and 
fabulously wealthy empire was finally 
won for Spain is revealed with such 
vividness and such a wealth of detail that 
the reader feels as though he himself were 
one of the musketeers tramping in the 
ranks of the invading Spaniards. Here, 
indeed is high adventure, glamor and 
tragedy, and it is small wonder this 
chronicle has become a classic. 

This edition of The True History of 
the Conquest of Mexico is reprinted in 
one volume from the two-volume edition 
translated from the original Spanish by 
Maurice Keatinge with an introduction 
by Arthur D. Howden Smith, originally 
published at $10.00, and now out of print. 
There are 566 pages, 15 pages of illustra- 
tions from old prints and a jacket in 
two colors. This is a masterpiece not 
easily obtained and it will be an invalu- 
able addition to the publications of the 
Club. a 

New Designs for Old Mexico is a vol- 
ume of 336 pages with 24 illustrations 
and a jacket in full color. 

These two volumes are offered to mem- 
bers at the remarkably low price of 
$2.75. Remember that Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo’s book originally cost ten dollars 
and that Henry Albert Phillips’ book will 
eventually sell to the general public at 
more than the price of the two volumes. 

Members who are interested in securing 
these two books may do so by writing 
to the secretary of the Club. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Contracts with the following hotels 
have been canceled. Members are there- 
fore requested to cross them off the 


Official Hotel and Shop Booklet. 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


UNITED STATES 
Indiana—Hotel Frances, Kokomo. 
Maryland—George Washington Hotel, 


Ocean City. 
Minnesota—Andrews Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 


Missouri—Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City. 
Nebraska—Paxton Hotel, Omaha. 
Ohio—Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 
Rhode Island—The Massasoit Hotel, 
Narragansett Pier. 
Texas—The Neuces Hotel, Corpus 
Christi. 
’ The following hotel is to be added to 
the list: The Australia Hotel, Sydney, 
Australia. 


BRITAIN’S RAILWAYS 


The British Railways are the largest 
private undertaking in Great Britain, the 
world’s largest dock owners and hotel 
owners, operate the world’s longest non- 
stop runs and hold the world’s record 
for the fastest steam train—1l25 miles 
an hour. They can also claim the world’s 
largest suburban electric train system, 
the world’s busiest railway junction, the 
world’s largest covered goods station, and 
the world’s largest graving dock. They 
are the largest owners of road vehicles 
in the country and the largest removers 


of household effects. 


BLAZING NEW SKYWAYS 


Experimental flights on the British air 
route between New Zealand and Canada 
early next year will be the first practical 
steps towards the establishment of several 
new air routes to Australia. These will 
include: 

Ai direct American line from the United 
States to Australia. 

An Empire Pacific line with an Ameri- 
can terminal at San Francisco instead of 
Vancouver. 

A new Dutch route to Australia which 
will shorten distance by taking an open 
water “hop” from Ceylon to Sumatra. 

An alternative England-Australia route 
by way of Africa and the Indian Ocean. 

American lines have announced they | 
will in no circumstances compete with 
the Empire line across the Tasman Sea, 
and they probably will use Brisbane as a 
terminal on their direct Pacific line. 


PIONEER MOTORISTS 


During the early days of the automo- 
bile, motorists were forbidden to drive 
through Central Park in New York City, 
while operators of “steam” cars had to 
be licensed engineers. A license could 
not be obtained without having stoked 
a boiler for two years previous to ex- 
amination. The “steam” car operators 
in New York nullified this restriction to 
a great extent by taking examinations 
and getting licenses in nearby Yonkers, 
where the requirements were less strin- 
gent. 


Lsap—whals 
appened to pour 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA? 


“First time I came here it was all climate and scenery. I said to myself: 
‘Ronnie, old boy, this isan idler’s paradise.’ Palms, sunshine, snow-capped 
mountains, orange groves, purple deserts, the blue Pacific. Marvelous!— 
and it’s all still here...But now, by Jove, there’s something more, 
something new... 


“The whole place is alive, my friend. Here’s this splendid Santa Anita 


race course—the world’s finest thoroughbreds, forty thousand spectators. 
Ten minutes from here, scientists are studying the cosmic ray, astrono- 
mers are grinding the world’s largest telescope lens, musicians are 
rehearsing a Beethoven symphony. And that’s not all... 


“Look at your Los Angeles. Bigger today than Rome, a vast white city 
stretching from the Sierra to the sea, with fifty other cities around it. A 
new center where people are doing things. Making the world’s big new 
airplanes. Designing prize winning buildings of steel and glass. Creating 
fashions that are followed in New York and Paris. Furnishing oil for the 
lamps of China and movies for the whole world. Doing things...Do I 
make myself clear? 


“You have an atmosphere, a gaiety unlike anything else in America. These 
Coast-to-Coast broadcasts, the movie premieres, the broad boulevards, 
the outdoor eating places with their bright umbrellas, the hawkers selling 
roses at the curb. Artists, writers, musicians, columnists, wits, gathered 
from everywhere. And such eagerness and youth and optimism! I tell 
you asa vacation land Southern California is twice as stimulating as before.” 


Something else has happened: 
Faster travel, lower costs. 


Southern California is only over- 
night, even from New York, by 
plane; 2% to 3 days by train; 5 to 7 
by auto or stage. And vacation 
costs average 22.8% under those of 
20 other leading U.S. resorts. 


You'll find accommodations for 
every taste in Los Angeles, Holly- 


wood, Beverly Hills, Glendale,” 


Pasadena, Santa Monica, Long 
Beach, Pomona and other cities in 
and near Los Angeles County. 


FREE: Unique New Book 
Plans Trip for You 


This 80-page Official Guide 
Book — widely acclaimed by travel 
experts—plans trip from start to fin- 
ish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photo- 
graphs, maps, etc.... authentic facts 
available only through this non- 
profitcommunity organization. Cou- 


reau, 505 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
for unique services, assuring greater 
enjoyment from your stay here. 
FREE, of course. P.S.— Don’t fail to 
see the great Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco—only a few hours away. 
Starts February 18. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for tourists, the attrac- 
tions are unlimited. 


se-------- MAIL COUPON TODAY-.-----.--- 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec. K-1, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Trails, O San Joaquin Valley. 


Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) ofa Southern California va- 
cation. Also send free routing by O auto, 
O rail, O plane, O bus. Also send free 
booklets about counties checked: O L 
Angeles, O Orange, O Riverside, O Santa 
Barbara, O Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, 
O San Bernardino, O Ventura, O Mission 


pon brings it FREE by return mail. Name 
Ss 
When you arrive, make your first ee 
stop our Official Information Bu- City 
State. 


(Please print name and address ) 
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GJ was founded four centuries 

ago. Five flags have waved 
over it. War, fire and storm 
have threatened it. Yet Pensa- 
cola, one of America’s oldest 
cities, is today one of the most 
modern and progressive cities of 
the South. This “Gateway to 
Florida and the Gulf Coast’’ and 
gateway to a world of pleasure 
is now recognized as a leading 
vacation center. Visit Pensa- 
cola this winter. See its his- 
toric places. Enjoy its sports 
and hospitality. For illustrated 
booklet C-6, write to Munici- 
pal Advertising Board, 22 Gar- 
den Street, 
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SWAN SONG OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


x 


Neckar and Main developed their 
masters and schools. Distinctly sep- 
arate from each other in race and 
temperament, each fertile province 
of the south contributed in its typi- 
cal manner. Young artists left their 
home towns and traveled to new 
provinces for training and experi- 
ence. A continuous exchange of 
ideas stimulated and inspired new 
creations. Art shook off the masque 
of its anonymity. The individual, 
found his voice. The cathedrals of 
southern Germany, in spite of the 
changes which have occurred close 
to their portals, still preserve the old 
spirit; the spirit of a period when 
art grew and died and was reborn 
as an immediate, essential expression 
of man’s eternal quest for truth and 
beauty. In the dimness of the nave 
we find altars of extraordinary love- 
liness. A small world carved. in 
wood and painted with colors came 
to life under the sensitive hands of 
Franconian and Bavarian masters 
who were master craftsmen as well 
as artists. 

The vision of past centuries is 
symbolized in madonnas and pietas, 
in Saint Mary protecting weak and 
helpless mankind under her wide blue 
coat, in Jesus with the crown of 
thorns. It is related with a: glow 
which in its passion even surpasses 
the exuberant display of the late 
baroque period. Dresses crease into 
strange, eccentric curves; hair curls 
up in bizarre ringlets; rare, fragile 
hands move out of pleated sleeves; 
sensuousness and mysticism are com- 
bined in morbid, winding ornaments, 
in twisted, dying leafage and 
arabesques. 

Michael Pacher’s altar at St. Wolf- 
gang, Veit Stoss’ richly ornamental 
sculptural work which hangs down 
from the vaulted ceiling of Nirn- 
berg’s St. Lawrence church are the 
finest achievements of this eccentric 
art that has rightly been described 
as baroque Gothic. Yet the quieter, 
more restrained art of Hans Mult- 
scher, the master of Ulm, or the ex- 
quisite, subdued forms of Tilman 
Riemenschneider are even more pas- 
sionate and more dramatic. 


Tilman Riemenschneider, indeed, 
achieved in his work the highest de- 
gree of technical perfection. He 
was, more than any other artist of 
his period, the creator of the beau- 
tiful, well-balanced form. The pol- 
ished, perfect finishing of his statues 
by no means weakens their emotional 
value. With incomparable mastery, 
he expressed himself fully in the 
wood which he transformed so mag- 
ically, He knew how to handle it 
as the masters of the Italian Renais- 
sance knew how to handle their 
marble. With soft planes and subtle 
lines he instilled warmth and life 
into his figures. In its delicate 
smoothness his art is very close to 
painting, although he left the statues 
in their original, wooden color. 

He was in his prolific period an 
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outstanding figure, both as man and 
artist. His fate as well as his 
work reflect the tragic conflict of 
the early sixteenth century,—the 
struggle of the individual against the 
rigid, sinister system of the Middle 
Ages. 

Wurzburg, the town in which he 
lived and worked, was then of lead- 
ing cultural and commercial im- 
portance. It was the bishop’s seat, 
a nobleyexclusive town which stood 
firm and assured of its own posi- 
tion. Yet the rebellion of the 
peasants, which since 1524 had swept 
the German provinces, reached its 
gates. Luther had just written his 
treatise on the freedom of Chris- 
tian men. The peasants, oppressed 
by church and nobility, enslaved, hu- 
miliated and exploited, lifted their 
heads. Their hour had struck. One 
of the most amazing revolutions in 
German history took place; the in- 
dividual’s struggle for his funda- 
merital rights, the desperate struggle 
for freedom, tragic in its outcome, 
since the might of the rulers was 
stronger than justice. 

The revolutionary banner, the black 
flag with the red shoe in its cen- 
ter, waved before the walls of Wirz- 
burg.. Tilman Riemenschneider ruled 
as senator of the city, The great 
artist had proved a great citizen, 
loyal and conscientious in the sery- 
ice he rendered to the bishop’s town. 


He had everything a good burgher 


and artist could wish for: wealth, 
fame, success. Historians still puz- 
zle over the change in him that took 
place so suddenly and violently; the 
sixty - two-year-ola Ratsherr, the 
leading citizen of the reactionary 
town, sided with the peasants. The 
sculptor of 
saints, the refined and sensitive ar- 
tist stirred up Wurzburg’s popula- 
tion against the bishop. He became 
one of the most ardent speakers 
for the rights of the people. The 
dignified gentleman had turned. into 
a rebel. 

After the defeat of the peasants 
he stood in trial before the bishop. 


lovely madonnas and - 


— 


Most of the revolutionists had been — 


sentenced to death. 
Riemenschneider, the artist, medieval 
justice found a revenge more cruel, 
more terrible than mere death. The 
bishop gave orders that the bones 
of the artist’s hands be broken. 

The hands that had created holy 
figures of magic beauty were made 
useless. The genius which had 
stirred the embers of medieval art 
into a bright flame was extinguished. 
He who had given the church some 
of her most magnificent treasures 
was destroyed by ecclesiastical law. 

His strange story, his terrible end 


For Tilman 


are almost forgotten, His work lives — 


on in cathedrals, in cloisters and mu- 
seums. His name stands honored 
and unique in the history of wood 
carving, like Griinewald and Diirer 
in late medieval painting. 


* * * 
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A NATURALIST ON SKIS 
(Continued from page 13) 


less, as I have well come to know 
that every weasel is. It paused and 
sized up this tall figure it had never 
seen before; then. paying no further 


| attention it turned away, stood ab- 
| ruptly upon hind legs, sniffed the air 


with quivering nose, and peered and 
peered ahead. Then I realized these 
two hunters were working together. 
One was going to drive out the quar- 
ry, the other was going to lie in am- 
bush and make the kill. Silent and 
motionless on my skis I watched the 
game of life and death. The dumb- 
er-witted hare, easily bounding away 
at safe removes from Weasel Num- 
ber One, obviously did not realize the 
danger that lay ahead. Instead of 
fleeing into the distant forest reaches, 
so far that no  half-yard-jumping 
weasel could ever catch up, deluded 
bunny was now watching that tiny 
white pest contemptuously, kicking 
back long heels at it as she bounced 
ahead unwittingly toward danger. 
The rabbit was now circling, coming 
nearer to me all the while. And close 
crouching low, watching, 
watching, nearly concealed by a 
spruce tuft, waited Enemy Number 
Two. 

It was not a long wait. The deé- 
nouement came more quickly than I 
expected. The rabbit paused again 
to look back. With two swift springs 
Weasel Two was upon her and seized 
rer throat. In an instant both weas- 
els were there, and a squealing, kick- 
ing bundle of gray-white fur soon 
ay still. Impelled toward revenge I 
pushed forward and sliding right 
upon them, tried with my right ski 
pole to strike one of the defiant little 
yeasts. Whether due to the kind of 
stance skis gave me or whether it was 
just weasel magic, I didn’t once land 
a sweep of the stick within a foot 
of those dodging weasels! They 
wouldn’t run. They gave ground a 
bit; waited and watched; closed. in 
on the instant I stopped lunging 
dodged or leaped over the next lunge. 
I simply couldn’t hit them! After an- 
other minute or so of excited effort, 
[ gave it up. Why should I seek 
“revenge”? This was all natural; it 
was a mere accident that I should be 
witness. No, no affair of mine—nor 
was it pleasant to watch further. The 
camera’s click would be record 
enough. Then I slid away... . 

A week after this I struck a fresh 
lynx trail far below and was follow- 
ing it over a high saddle on Moose 
Mountain. I have long harbored 
curiosity as to just what kind of a 
place during winter a wildcat calls 
home; there was a possibility that 
this trail might lead me to some kind 
of den. On the further side of the 
ridge the lynx trail had turned into 
an open wood road leading down, and 
I began snowplowing and straighten- 
ing out alternately in order to slip 
slowly along. 

About me everywhere was the 
beauty of height, of forest, of winter. 
A score of distant peaks could be 


seen. Under a raiment of spangled 
sunshine silence was queen of that 
high white realm so remote from the 
world of men. The only sounds an 
alien ear detected were the faint lisp- 
ing converse of ‘chickadees, the oc- 
casional passing silvery chatter of 
pine siskin flocks, at rare intervals a 
lone little woodpecker’s feeble tap- 
ping. It is incredible that such birds 
live for months in this icy Eden, 


thrive on its sterility; keep spritely 


and friendly toward one another de- 
spite the chill bitterness of the six- 
teen-hour nights. These amazing 
birds are self-sustaining and imper- 
sonal, as aloof towards man as are 
the Dipper’s stars! 

As I glided slowly downward in 
the silence I suddenly saw something 
coming. It was a huge tawny lynx 
bounding lightly up the wood. road 
to meet me, not floundering, not even 
sinking deeply in the snow drifts. 


‘The creature was dragging some- 


thing. “What? I stood still. A man 
at the cat’s distance would have no- 
ticed me instantly. But it didn’t. It 
came on, up and up the long rise of 
the path. I was amazed to see that 
its prey was a white duck. Where 
had it been captured? The laboring 
cat came on breathing hard. It passed ~ 
me within five feet and disappeared 
around a bend. It had not even 
known I was there! 

So I have yet to see a wildcat’s 
home in winter. But I did learn next 
day that a famished lynx will come 
right out to a barn in daylight, claw 
its way through a stuffed-in window 
pane, bring back a duck through it 
and get away to the woods in spite 
of a man and a rifle. (Neighbor 
Risley related these facts to me.) 
However, I shall have another winter 
coming—even as you are reading this 
—to track wildcats again over Moose 
Mountain to their hearths and homes. 

In these pages I could not possibly 
go on cataloguing the many experi- 
ences of my weeks on skis. I may 
have covered a hundred miles in all. 
My time was my own. There was no 
monotony, for I never needed to run 
the same course twice. The silence 
of my movements and the help of 
binoculars enabled me to hear and 
see fully what life was stirring and 
what beauty the inner wilderness pro- 
vided. Over swamps, up and down 
the surfaces of streams, narrow and 
broad, I could go. And everywhere 
so easily! On some days a sense of 
freedom akin to that of a bird im- 
pelled me from dawn to dusk and I 
would scarcely feel fatigue until I 
neared home and night began to fall. 
The pale west faded to indigo; the 
stars slipped out; the great tree boles 
began booming and snapping with the 
bitter squeeze of the cold. Back 
there in the gloom of the endless for- 
est lynx, otter, porcupine, deer, mink, 
hare, beaver, bird and all the rest of 
the creatures were yielding to the 
spell of the night. 
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GOLD PLATING THE OLD WEST 


(Continued from page 25) 


winter hotels. Others play cowboy 
on any one of a dozen dude ranches. 
But the bulk of these followers of 
the sun are not birds of passage. 
They are used to domesticity. They 
like to have their clothes laid out by 
their own man Godfrey and _ their 
bacon and eggs prepared by the fa- 
miliar Nora. As a consequence, they 
rent a house during the winter, settle 
down, and stay until the first blister- 
ing days of early May send them 
east. 

Tall gray mountains rise upon 
every side of Tucson. Some of them 
are lofty enough to go up to pine 
forests, snow and zero weather while 
the city at their feet basks in the 
sun, In the summer the natives flee 
to their tops to escape the blast-fur- 
nace heat of the lowlands but in the 
“season” the mountain tops are 
buried in deep drifts. Southern 
Arizona’s second and third industries 
are clustered at their feet—dude 
ranches and ranch schools. Many 
were genuine cow factories in their 
time, but the bossies have been dis- 
placed by the more remunerative 
crops, dudes and the children of the 
rich, The Herefords still left are 


—props and nothing more. 


The boys and girls who go to the 
ranch schools are as ultra-ultra as 
the W.V.’s who bask in town. All 
of these institutions of learning are 
filled with the children of the rich 
and socially prominent, and the tui- 
tion fees keep out the offspring of 
the humble. In all of them the chil- 
dren are taught by pleasant young 
Ph. D.s of impeccable morals and 
background and herded around on 


_ horseback after hours by cowboys 


chosen for their steadiness and beau- 
tiful thoughts. 

If tourists are Tucson’s first asset, 
university students are surely its sec- 
ond, and the enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona is like a cross- 
section of the town’s winter popula- 
tion. Something like sixty per cent 
of the student body is either directly 
or recently from the East and Middle 
West, and last year its 2700 regis- 
trants included students from all 


American possessions, several foreign” 


countries, and every state except 
Vermont. Metropolitan Chicago 
sends almost as many freshmen an- 
nually as does Phoenix, and New 
York City far more than a great 
many Arizona towns. 

Back in the eighties, when Arizona 
was being organized and the political 
plums were being distributed, Tuc- 
son’s representative in the legislature 
got drunk and missed the session in 
which the melon was cut. As a con- 
sequence, Phoenix walked away with 
the lion’s share—the capital, the in- 


- sane asylum, and a normal school at 


Tempe, a suburb. Yuma got the 
prison—and Tucson got nothing, 


though it was even then the second 


largest city. With tears in his eyes, 


the Tucson representative begged his 


colleagues for something—anything. 


He feared that if he returned empty 


‘handed he’d be lynched by the in- 


dignant citizenry. So after much 
scratching of heads, he was given 
$25,000 for a university. Public- 
spirited gamblers who had picked up 


_ 160 acres of arid desert east of the 


town and didn’t know what to do 
with it threw that in. The university 
got under way in the middle nineties. 
For many years it was a hick cow 
college with an annual graduating 
class of about a dozen. Then after 
the World War, the out-of-state stu- 
dents began to flock in, and the en- 
rollment increased rapidly. Now it is 
a standard state university giving 
courses in everything from Latin to 
plain and fancy milking, from jour- 
nalism to horseback riding and 
wrestling. 

If the W.V. elects to stay in the 
retail district and in the newer resi- 
dential districts he can get his 
Southwestern atmosphere diluted but 
recognizably American. However, if 
he wants to stray he can find the 
whole Southwest represented within 
a few miles. The resident popula- 
tion of the city is over fifty per cent 
Mexican, and many sections of the 
city are as completely and typically 
Mexican as MHermosillo, Sonora. 
Streets are narrow and dirty. Houses 
are set flush with sidewalks, and 
through mysteriously opened doors 
the tourist can catch glimpses of 
patios with grass and orange trees 
and singing birds. Signs of business 
houses are in Spanish and only the 
younger generation can understand 
English. Yaqui Indians who fled 
Mexico to get away from the perse- 
cutions of Porfirio Diaz have estab- 
lished a village made of cracker 
boxes and tin cans on the outskirts 
of the city. They earn their bread 
pedestrianly as day laborers, truck 
drivers, and housemaids, but every 
Easter they have an elaborate and 
gaudy week-long ceremony which is 
a sort of a savage passion play, cele- 
brating the resurrection of Christ. 
But it is mixed up with a good many 
obscure Mexican-Indian ceremonies. 

The Tucson season lasts from No- 
vember 1 to May 1. December and 
January usually are somewhat rainy, 
though not irritatingly so. 

But in spite of the rare rains and 
occasional snows, the winter climate 
is probably unequaled. But Tucson 
pays in the summer for its joys of 
winter. It pays and pays and pays. 

From about May 15 to October 1, 
all Southern Arizona is uniformly 
the hottest section of the United 
States with the exception of the fab- 
ulous Imperial Valley of California, 
over which the Native Sons hang 
their heads in shame. 

When summer comes the last of 
the W.V.s:pack hastily and flee the 
city like so many migrating birds 
from a snowstorm. Unhappy tesi- 
dents duck from air-cooled bar to 
air-cooled office building, dodging 
the heat as if it were machine-gun 
fire, ruefully contemplating busi- 
nesses that always go into the red 
during the hot spell. 

But then, along about the middle 
of October, the first Rolls-Royce 
laden with W.V.s slips into town, 
and the natives hail it as gleefully 
as sufferers from an Eastern winter 
hail the first robin as the forerunner 
of spring. They rub their hands, 
order more merchandise, and pray 
for blizzards in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. The season has started once 
more. 
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me that one of the peculiarities of 
the fish of these waters was that 
they never tried to escape by div- 
ing under the net. 

Soon a third boat showed up and 
in it piled about thirty men and 
women; they were to attend the 
shore end of the business. I went 
along with them. Here on the beach 
all hands were idle for a while, un- 
til the two other boats with the net 
would reach the shore, and again 
I became the center of their in- 
quisitiveness and curiosity. Every- 
one was asking questions and touch- 
ing everything I possessed. . . I 
was anxious about the kodak and 
refused to let them finger it; at 
once there were remarks at my ex- 
pense, but they must have been funny 
—or something or other—because 
they caused a storm of merriment. 

In half an hour the two boats, each 
tugging at its end of the net, touched 
the shore. All hands went to work 
pulling it in. 

The assistant of the patron,-and 
second in command, was now shout- 
ing orders, 

“Pidsanyo nga 
harder!” 

The women pulled at one arm of 
the net, the men took charge of 
the other. Someone took up the 
same ditty I had heard earlier that 
morning; it was a good song for this 
kind of work. Stamping time with 
their bare feet on the sand there was 
unison in their jerks and pulls. Inch 
by inch the net was pulled in. In 
the barangay, still out at sea, the 
men were now about to throw over- 
board the “pocket,’ the centerpart, 
and incidentally a death trap for the 
fish inside the constantly narrowing 
embrace of the double-armed net. 

Suddenly there was commotion. 

“Patayén tayé! Kill the shark!” 
someone shouted. 


All work stopped. One ofthe 
boats. with two men on board, was 
rowed hurriedly inside the circle. 
One of them was armed with a spear. 
It was a shark, a grey, bluish mon- 
ster. Occasionally I could see his 
fin sticking above the surface. 

Now, now. ... 

No, not yet. They were forcing 
him towards the net. Now the man 
in the prow lifted his spear. 


He got him! A terrific splash, 
a cascade of foaming water, fol- 
lowed by shrill yells—and curses. 
The shark was escaping! He tore 
at the net, all the floaters disap- 
peared for a considerable distance on 
both sides of the struggle. Then 
suddenly they again bobbed up’ on 
the surface. The shark had es- 
caped. 

The work was again taken up. I 
was running around snapping pic- 
tures. Now I could do it undis- 
turbed, nobody paid me any atten- 
tion. The girl’s side now slowly 
moved towards that of the men and 
in another half hour both ends of 
the net met and the circle was com- 
pleted. Furthest away one could 
see the pocket, its floaters rising 
and sinking with the waves. The 
gang pulled on for another hour 
and as the net was gathered in 
ashore by the patron and his assist- 
ant, helpers shook off all the small 
fish, bilis, into baskets. The bilis 
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is a specimen of sardine, and later is 
fermented into the coveted bagong. 
Old and “strong” bagong commands 
high prices. Each full basket of bilis 
ordinarily contains enough fish for 
two jars of bagong. 

The circle had soon narrowed to 
the extent that the trapped fish could 
be seen splashing and darting in all 
directions. Some of the men and 
women waded in and began scooping 
the fish into baskets. When the 
whole net was at last ashore, there 
were fourteen baskets filled to the 
rim with all kinds of fish: large and 
small, red, blue, yellow, black, golden, 
and silvery. Some were said to be 
poisonous and were thrown back into 
the sea. A small turtle was caught. 
Its meat commanded a high price in 
Aparri, I was told. Several baby 
sharks were also caught; they, too, 
were said to command “high” prices. 

At last the patron called to the 
women to cook the rice. 

I-had forgotten to take provisions 
along. Seeing my predicament, the 
men at once invited me to join them. 
Frankly, I had hoped that the girls 
would take care of me; while eating 
I could get all the information I 
wanted about the life of the fisher- 
men and their women, about their 
own lives, the customs, and adven- 
tures. I made a motion towards the 
girls, but a fisherman put me right, 
by informing me in broken English 
that it would not do for me, a man, 
to eat with the women. This is not 
done among Jlocano fishermen. I 
sat down among them. Steaming 
rice with pieces of boiled fish was 
poured into a large, flat wooden bowl. 
There was very little ceremony 
as to table manners; we had no 
spoons, forks or plates, and we ate 
with our hands from the common 
dish. We ate hungrily, with none- 
too-clean fingers and didn’t mind it. 
But Cecilia had not forgotten me. 
She came with a steaming, red lob- 
ster in her hands. 

“Please, sir, this is the only one 
we caught,” she said apologetically. 

One hour they ate and rested, the 
whole gang either smoking or chew- 
ing betel nut after the meal. Then 
they began loading the net back into 
the boat which, in the meantime, 
had been beached. We all went on 
board and sailed to another fishing 
place further eastward. Here an- 
other good catch was made. All in 
all, we caught that day between 
thirty and forty baskets, and the 
men said that I had brought them 
good fishing luck, 

On our way back to Aparri, heavily 
loaded with fish, the patron gave 
orders to hoist a small white flag, 
a signal to the townspeople that our 
luck had been good and that we 
had fish to sell. 

Now I had my first opportunity to 
question my two girls. I asked them 
why they had chosen this life. Cris- 
teta’s story was simple. She had 
not wanted to go to school and, when 
her parents died, her uncle had taken 
her on his fishing trips to earn her 
own living. This was her third trip. 
But one day, she assured me with 
a confident smile, she would find her 
man and stay ashore. Cecilia’s story 
was more somber. Her parents had 
married her off to a good-for-noth- 
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ing man in her village. She had had 
nothing to say about their choice. 
Her husband got himself into a scrap 
and was now doing time for murder 
in Bilibid, the prison of Manila. She 
was forced to earn her living, and 
so she had joined her cousin Cristeta. 
Yes, in a way they led a happy life. 
Somehow, I did not believe them. 
They also told me how their gang 
was organized. Fifty or sixty men 
and women of one village usually 
get together and choose among 
themselves a leader, a patron. The 
first duty of the patron is to hire a 
barangay and a net, for which he 
pays a rent of about 500 pesos per 
season. Each member of the gang 
is entitled to all the fish he himself 
can consume, Rice, their staple 
food, is bought and distributed by 
the patron, who also assumes the au- 
thority to lead all work, to choose 
fishing places, to negotiate’ the sale 
of the catch, to receive, keep, and 


at the end of the season to distribute 


the money earned during the season. 
He and his assistants receive two 
shares each. Deserters from a gang 
lose their share of whatever profits 
they may have accumulated during 
their months of hard labor. There 


is no appeal from the ruling of the 
- patron and there is seldom any ques- 


tion of injustice raised among the 
members of the gang. The women, 
however, receive only half a share. 


This is probably the only injustice — 


existing, as they certainly work as 
hard as the men, besides having many 
other duties on the side such as 
cooking and washing in addition to 
the work at rowing, pulling and bas- 
ket carrying. ; 

Old men, too feeble to stand the 


-hardships of the trips, can be seen 


wandering the streets of Aparri, all 
the time twining cotton thread for 
the net. They, too, receive only half 


a share but this is fair pay for them. 

The average catch during a trip is 
about twenty baskets. It has hap- 
pened, however, that they have re- 
turned with as many as sixty baskets. 
Again, when their luck has been out, 
they have returned with empty holds. 


- Then the white flag is not hoisted, 


and no one meets them at the beach 
upon their return to Aparri. 

There is an observation tower on 
top of the postoffice building in Apar- 
ti, where a lookout scans the hori- 
zon through a powerful telescope for 
incoming fishing boats carrying the 
significant little flag. He gives the 
word, and soon the news is spread 
throughout the town. The cook, the 
housewife and the market woman all 
rush down to the beach, large baskets 
on their heads and—by all means— 
long, black cigars between their 
teeth. As soon as the boat beaches 
they all wade out to meet it, to be 
the first to buy the fish, and for 
a while there is a hubbub beyond 
description. In a few moments the 
whole catch is sold, while in the 
meantime the net is being carried 
ashore to be dried and mended. 

Tomorrow is another hard day. 
Tomorrow, at dawn, they again are 
pulling out. 

And so, at the end of the season, 
in October, the proceeds are divided 
among the members of the group. 
As a rule, each full grown man re- 
ceives from 200 to 300 pesos as his 
share—an insignificant income judged 
by the white man’s standard, but a 
fortune to the average Filipino fish- 
erman. 

Perhaps, before the next season, 
Cristeta will find her man. 

As to Cecilia—no doubt she again 
will be with the same gang. Her 
husband is a lifer and there are no 


divorce laws in the Philippines. 
* * * 


A UTOPIA THAT PROSPERED 
(Continued from page 21) 


founded the Community of True In- 
spiration. They not only believed in 
simple church meetings, but believed 
that pious men could be inspired 
by God as prophets of old. From 


the time of Gruber and “Rock, the” 


Werkzeug, or inspired member, was 


- accompanied by a scribe who record- 


ed all that he said while under the 
influence of inspiration. These re- 


 cordings were published, and today 


among the Amana folk, the volumes 
are almost of equal importance to the 
Bible and are taken regularly to 


church every Sunday. 


_ oath, 


The original group of inspiration- 
ists in Germany, who attacked “the 
utter hollowness and formality” of 
the church, came in conflict with the 
clergy and encountered opposition 


' from the government for declining 


to perform military duty or to take 
Persecution followed them 
wherever they went, much as it had 
the Quakers of England. 

After Gruber’s and Rock’s death, 
the Community of True Inspiration 
began to decline; only a few of the 
once large group remained at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
and even. these preferred an easier 
way of life than to suffer the trials 
and tribulations of their fathers. 


_ The decline continued almost three- 


quarters of a century; then a hum- 
ble, uneducated maid of Alsace and 
a carpenter of Ronneburg became en- 
dowed with the gift of inspiration— 
and once again the community grew. 
The carpenter was Christian Metz, 
probably the most remarkable person, 
combining intelligence, piety, and 
leadership, who was ever connected 
with the Inspirationists. 

Seeking refuge under governments 
where greatest liberty was allowed, 
the Inspirationists moved to the 
Province of Hesse, which had the 
most liberal government in Ger- 
many at that time. Even in Hesse 
they suffered. To secure freedom 
they came to America, under the 
leadership of Metz, in 1842, and 
purchased the Seneca Indian’ Reserva- 
tion, a tract of five thousand acres 
near Buffalo, New York. They 
called their new home Ebenezer— 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

It was in Ebenezer that communism 
first developed, In divine revelation, 
Metz told his followers that com- 
munism was necessary to keep all 
of them together; in this same revela- 
tion he said that a curse would be 
placed upon any member who should 
ever advocate dissolution of the col- 
lectivist colony. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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White ships...blue water.. brilliant ports. This winter 
become part of this colorful “Caribbean Picture” on a Guest 
Cruise to the West Indies. ..aboard a snowy, first-class liner 
especially built for tropic travel. Swing through a fascinating 
program of shipboard activities and shore excursions with 


gay, congenial companions. Delight in the deck-sports and 
open air pool—the comfort of your outside stateroom—the 
magnificent meals and entertainment which includes a fine 
orchestra and sound movies. You'll see strange places. ..as 


bizarre as they are beautiful.» Every Saturday there’s a 
cruise to Costa Rica with 2 calls at Havana and a visit to 
the Panama Canal Zone (15 Days—$210 up). . . Every Wednes- 
day a cruise to Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla) and Cartagena, 


Colombia, S. A. with 2 calls at Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
and a visit to the Panama Canal Zone (15 Days—$210 up)... 
Alternate Saturdays cruises to Santiago, Cuba; Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala; Puerto Cortes, Honduras (12 Days—$165 up). 
Similar cruises weekly from Philadelphia and New Orleans. 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United Fruit Company, Pier 3, N. R., or 
632 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 111 W. Washington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans; Pier 9, North Wharves, Philadelphia; 201 Tremont St., Boston. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


1939. 
MODEL 


Yankee 
Cruises 

TO THE ENTIRE 

MEDITERRANEAN 


FRANCE, ITALY, GREECE 
7 days ashore in 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA 


Sailings fortnightly 

EXCALIBUR Jan. 14 
EXETER . . Jan. 28 
EXCAMBION Feb. 11 
EXOCHORDA Feb. 25 


46 DAYS for 
BY excisions HQ” 


x 


NZBDA—wDim Sy 


OS PHN 


The whole Mediterranean, visit- 
ing Marseilles, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Naples, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Jacob's Well, Tomb 
of Joseph, Samaria, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, Damas- 
cus, Baalbek, Beirut, Haifa, 
Alexandria, Piraeus, Athens, 
Naples, Rome (Vatican), Leg- 
horn, Pisa, Genoa, Rapallo, 
Marseilles, Boston, New York. 


Also “‘THREE-QUARTERS’’ CRUISES 


Tors 7iog in $280 UP 
Terminating in $295 UP 


Italy or France 

To or From: 

FRANCE AND ITALY, +160 U 
or From: GREECE P 
and without change of ship 

To or From: EGYPT, $200 U 
PALESTINE, SYRIA P 


All staterooms outside and amidship 
—— many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths—free 
standing metal beds—large ward- 
robes — hot and cold running water 
—country club veranda cafe over- 
looking bow — electric galley — fine 
cuisine—a la carte no additional 
charge—all dine at one sitting— 
modern steam laundry — novelty 
shop — hair dressing salon—swim- 
ming pool—talking pictures—no 
crowding — capacity limited to 132 
first class passengers only. 


Consult your Travel Agent who will 


tell you all the advantages of the 
Yankee Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLAS 


NO TOURIST 
OR. THIRD 
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A UTOPIA THAT PROSPERED 


(Continued from page 45) 


The Seneca Indian Reservation 
didn’t turn out to be a haven of 
peace. For three years hostile In- 
dians refused to leave their land, 
as they had promised. Too, progres- 
sive Buffalo, with its attractions, 
lured the young people into “world- 
ly ways.” Nevertheless, Ebenezer 
Colony grew and needed more land. 
Iowa was then a frontier, and here 
the Society bought 18,000 acres of 
the best farming land in the coun- 
try. They removed to Jowa in 
1855, establishing Amana. 


Still under the leadership of Metz, 
Amana Society prospered. Unlike 
the Icarian and Fourierite settle- 
ments, the serious, hard-working Ger- 
mans of Amana knew how to farm 
the prairie land to advantage. Among 
them were no armchair philosophers. 
They planted orchards and vineyards, 
and bought cattle and sheep. Their 
carpenters built shops, houses, mills 
and churches out of their own native 
wood and stone. Houses were never 
painted. Amana folk thought it was 
rebuild than to pre- 
serve wood with paint. Furniture, 
clothing, books, rugs and _ baskets 
have always been made by members 
skilled in handicrafts—a heritage 
from peasants and artisan fore- 
fathers. Their skill in craftsmanship 
developed beyond that of any group 
in Iowa. 


Simplicity in living was established 
by laying out seven villages—Amana, 
East Amana, High Amana, Middle 
Amana, West Amana, Lower South 
Amana, and Upper South Amana— 
each far enough from the other to 
keep its independence, but all with- 
in a radius of six miles and close 
enough to preserve unity. When the 
railroad was extended to Homestead, 
a small town close to Amana land, 
German business sense predominated, 
and Amana Society bought the en- 
tire town, since they saw the neces- 
sity of owning the railroad station. 
Furniture and woolen goods were 
shipped and sold beyond the Colony, 
and the proceeds were used to pur- 
chase material not produced within 
Amana. 


Each member was expected vol- 
untarily to contribute his labor, in the 
line of work for which he was best 
fitted, to the community. Bakers 
baked big loaves of brown bread on 
their hearths; butchers cured West- 
phalian hams and bacon; farmers” 
raised corn, wheat, oats, and live- 
stock. Those skilled in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods found their 
places in the mills. Women culti- 
vated community gardens and pre- 
pared meals in kitchen houses where 
all were served and ate together. 
The result of every man’s and 
woman’s perspiration and labor be- 
came the common product of all. 


Accomplishments of the individ- 
ual meant nothing save for his con- 
tribution to the whole community. 
Amana calico, suiting, and woolen 
blankets became known from Maine 
to California, but nobody knew who 
designed the beautiful patterns. A 
chemist in an old apothecary shop, 
working diligently for almost fifty 
years, perfected his compounds so 
well that they became known 


throughout the Middle West. Amana 
folk were the first people west of 
Chicago to manufacture pepsin, and 
their product is considered one of 
the best on the market today. But 
who knew the old chemist? Since 
the Society did not patent its in- 
ventions of machinery for the wool- 
en mills, they were copied by almost 
every wool manufacturer in the 
United States. But nobody knew 
the name of the inventor. 


Metz was the last Werkzeug of 
the Society. After his death in 1867, 
the colony carried on the same way 
as when he lived. However, the 
loss of his enthusiasm and spiritual 
leadership was never to be regained 
—and Amana was never to be quite 
the same again. 


In the twentieth century, the collec- 
tivist group was:still flourishing. But 
within its ranks grumblers and fault- 
finders were increasing. 


The depression finally brought the 
change. Business in Amana suffered 
as elsewhere. Lazy folks who didn’t 
work, but still ate, had made their 
drain on the resources of the Society. 
Reorganization was practically neces- 
sary to prevent Amana property from 
going into receivership. A vote was 
taken; the majority wanted a change. 


Today each member, a stockholder 
in the Amana corporation, receives 
compensation for the kind of labor 
he likes best to do. The harder he 
works for himself, the more he 
helps the corporation, and in turn 
the more he profits as an individual. 


A sick Peter Heitz, or a Pauline 
Fenstermacher with the toothache 
doesn’t have to worry about doctor 
bills. They are paid by the Society. 
When a resident dies, he is buried 
by the Society, and a simple marker 
like those on other graves is erected 
in a cemetery where lies, among the 
lowly, the great man, Christian Metz. 


The physical Amana is still the 
same, In each village, the school- 
house, with the schoolmaster and his 
family living on the second floor, 
the undecorated church, the “general 
store’ and the home are all alike. 


Older Frauen and Grossmiitter, 
clinging to Amana dress, wear long, 
full skirts, black home-knit shawls 
and bonnets. Amana people never 
had a costume; over two hundred 
years ago they chose a simple, con- 
venient form of dress which, among 
the women, concealed feminine charm 
and restrained vanity. 


With unrest all over the world, 
it wasn’t strange that Amana, too, 
should seek a change. The new goy- 
ernment doesn’t mean loss of relig- 
ion, nor does it mean the complete 
abandonment of communism. It is 
the ceasing of the predominance of 
religious affairs over temporal af- 
fairs. 


The simple but full life carries on. 
But quaint settings, customs, and co- 
operative spirit will undoubtedly pass 
in time. The Society of fourteen 
hundred, with its industries and. 26,- 
000 fertile acres, is on the road to 
wealth. Production has speeded up. 
Brotherly love is disappearing as in- 
dividuality asserts itself. Tomorrow 
Amana may be too “worldly wise.” 
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ROMANTIC 
WESTLAND ~ 


No one should visit. Europe 
without seeing the Western 
Highlands and Islands. 
Unchanged with the pass- 
ing years, the lofty bens— 
the dark lochs—the glens 
and straths are steeped in 
romance and glamour of 


the olden times. 


The stage of the ’45—the 
haunts and hiding places of 


Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
Flora Macdonald — the 


homes of the clansmen. 


Loch Ness with its monster 
is an interesting part of the 
MacBrayne itinerary, Oban 
—Mull — Staffa — Iona = 
all so easily reached and 
so enthralling in beauty and 


interest. ° 


Illustrated Brochure and 
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44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 
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THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S ‘““SCANPENN’”’ 
S/S “SCANYORK”’ 
S/S ““SCANMAIL”’ 
S/S “SCANSTATES”’ 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 


Excellent Cuisine — Conrteous Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 

5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


That’s what travelers say about the 
Hotel Continental, opposite Union 
Station (no taxi fares) and the 
Capitol. Air-conditioned bedrooms 
available. Outside rooms from $2.00 
single. C. J. Cook, Manager. 


Wel. 
* CONTINENTAL 
Washington DG, 


FOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION ABOUT 


POLAND 
“ORB 


POLISH TRAVEL BUREAU 
Representing : 
POLISH STATE RAILROADS 
We Serve Your Travel Agent 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 


BOwling Green 9-1919 


come to CALIFORNIA 


Come through the great South- 
west. Feel the lure of desert country 
and reach the Blue Pacific at 
San Diego, where California 
began and Mexico begins. 


See the Southern California of your 
dreams first. Enjoy every thrill to 
the utmost. Let us send you the 
“Trail of the Padres,” an illustrated 
itinerary that saves time and money 
but discovers California at its best 
from San Diego to the Exposition. 


Please send FREE the "'Trail of 
the Padres,’ to me at enclosed 
address. 


San Diego California Club 
Address. . - Room 57 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WINTER CRUISES 


DATE SHIP LINE TIME COST PORTS OF CALL 
AROUND THE WORLD CRUISES—REGULAR SERVICE 
Dec. 30 President Polk.... Am. President Line104 days 970.00 up sist. Vee cees PA Ports: 14 Countries. Every four weeks 
thereafter. ’ 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


Deck, sii Hxeterr salience American Export.. 46 days OF 500 sip! / TSE ates. Entire Mediterraneon, sailing fortnightly 
. 595.00 up * thereafter. Includes shore excursions, 
Jan. 28 Conti de Savoia ...Italian Line ...... 39 days 400.00 up Tourist ....17 Calls. 
635.00. up Ist. 
Bebsi4 Roma verb icccte tieveye te talian ines. ).i.6 40 days 340.00 up Tourist ....15 Calls. 
525.00 up lst. 
Rebuy l5nSaturttaycitc ctetcreten Italian Wie %.6...% 56 days 395.00 up Tourist ....27 Places. 


635.00 up Ist. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND WEST INDIES ~ 
Jan. 14 Nieuw Amsterdam..Holland-Am. ..... 25 days 360.00 up .......... Curacao, La Guaira, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
St. Thomas. 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb. Ue) Bremen cs0\cscaner. INE GLA ta cerns 40 days 725.00 up ...........13 Ports—8 Countries. 
Feb. 11 Nieuw Amsterdam..Holland-Am,. ..... 46 days 720.00 Up wives .++.14 Ports—9 Countries. 


SOUTH AMERICA—AFRICA—MEDITERRANEAN 
Beb. “1 Carinthia —cih0 6 sec. Cunard White Star 75 days 680.00 up). cis< se .....Rio de Janeiro, Cape Town, East Coast of 


Africa and Mediterranean. 
AROUND AFRICA las 
Feb, 4 Columbus’ ......... ING Gralla Yelw is atepereiere 63 days 750.00 up ....+++ss+s»Gompletely Around Africa. 


SOUTH AMERICA—EAST COAST 


Deote sie Brack Reheat tiene American Republics 38 days 550.00 up Ist ........ Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Monte- 
410.00 up Tourist video, Buenos Aires. Sailing fortnightly 
480.00 up off season thereafter. 

Jan., 7 -Eastern ‘Prince... Furness Prince.... 39 days 550.00 up Ist.) 1.2.5... Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
410.00 up tourist Aires. Sailing fortnightly thereafter. 


480.00 up off season 


WEST INDIES CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


Jan; 7) Transylvania |..'.<. Anchor Line ..... 8 days 8000 cupteractestecteale Nassau, Havana. 

Jane 2) Columbus! 9.6 ese vis. IN GEES sareclaver-eravtote 12 days MEAS OM tac.sal vier eecso St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La 
Guayra, Curacao, Kingston. 

‘Jans oey  otatendanie ss. ecole. 1 Holland-Am. ..... 12 days 15220071 Oe earls ats ss Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, St. Pierre, 


Fort de France, Martinique, Bridgetown, 
Barbados, Port of Spain, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Curacao. 


Fant, 145 “Britatinio: sieve .rensisfeye Cunard seetertcetint 8 days D7 oO IND. al eietetete etal Nassau, Havana. 

Jan. 18 Transylvania ...... Anchor ~Tine® 5/00 8 days SOLO Mapy | seicteretereererns Nassau, Havana. 3 ‘ 

Janey 2 wi Columbus! cc mate avers INE Glee ccessrerei ates be 12 days VOQED OID) eles) -falelers stars St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La i 
Guayra, Curacao, Kingston. , 

Jan. 21 sStatendam- air... .0« Holland-Am. ..... 12 days TS2.00 Up Actes oaes Same ports as the Jan. 7th Cruise. % 

Tan. 25m R ricaimnes ccnp itate ce Canard is eis eed . 8 days SEBO! Suit) Setanta yarere isis Nassau, Havana. 

Jan... 27. Washington... 0.05. ii Sit pain Gi cers ciers 10 days 27250 Stipa ca lerda wavaete Nassau, Kingston, Havana, 

an 227) News yorkies  & ee sad By ay eS eH 19 days ZAS OO ML a tetera oy sie eiehele San Juan, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, 
Curacao, Colon, Kingston, Havana. 

Jan. 28°Transylvania’ .45... Anchor Line ..... 12 days PRES phy. pen petugnee Hon au Prince, Kingston, Santiago, Havana, 

assau. 
Pebs) 40 .Britanie. ister sie Cumandy: Wiss acolo 8 days OTS OMAID wieseeta eit iereneress Nassau, Havana. 
Feb; 4 Georgie .aceence ins iZrawiandl esis e aimiieatens 18 days ZET- OO) Dale spare erect erate St. Thomas, Martinique, Trinidad, Grenada, 


La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, Panama, 
i Kingston, Jamaica, Havana. 
Feb. 4 > Statendam .ivi.i. Holland-Am. ..... 18 days 220.000 Aap) co xileiviwnviahirayere San Juan, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Bridge- 
town, Barbados, Port of Spain, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, Havana. 


Peb; Jh- -Dransylvania) (joss Anchor Line .:... 12 days TZ 2S SOM ap pe ners: seein a iacal aye Pat au Prince, Kingston, Santiago, Havana, 
assau. 

Beb. 12 Volendam 25.4.«. Holland=Asas, iia. 10 days COPS HCO O 64 olieeres carta Otro Nassau, Havana. 

Bebi15,) Britannic. 2 eeleae Cunards: eaters 8 days 97-550 pista oebtes Nassau, Havana. 

Peb:: 7; “New York snares TSAO NTGES mse .tirs, Shatter eb 19 days 225; 0OMuD Maenateasteleya teers Same as Jan. 27th Cruise, 

Feb. 24 Volendam ......... Holland-Am.. .... 9 days SSL OOO ip a waneretelsl olay Nassau, Havana. 

Pebak 20: ye itanoee earn = ss (Gmbh Go oo oan o 8 days 97450 MAND ak acerstayseensrover ee Nassau, Havana. 

Feb. ~25* Statendam= +s... 0. Holland-Am.- .<... 18 days ZOO Omit iy sterecc ere have re Same as Feb. 4th Cruise. 

Rebus 25m Georgie: - yeas aires Cunard \Ataecoevaes 18 days ZU SOLD! weraureravalatainne Same as Feb. 4th Cruise. 


REGULAR SERVICE WEST INDIES : 
Jan. %, Talamanca ...%... United Bruit). cic. 15 days ZUO OO 109 taps nie snersiotaee Sailing every Saturday thereafter to Havana, 


Costa Rica, Panama Canal Zone. 

Pees bo er sarah oie 4 fda eiesat «lms United Fruit ..... 12 days TGS; 00 >Stapit seedless Sailing every other Saturday thereafter to 
Santiago, Guatemala, Honduras. 

Janagudse Jammatcay ire). rermiateror United Fruit ..... 15 days DVOVOOMAp tercatenreke shears Sailing every Wednesday thereafter to Ja- 


maica, Colombia, Canal Zone. 


NASSAU—MIAMI—HAVANA 
Jan. 7S Munargo. laisse Munargo Line..... 12 days IG OUM Rey Ao Sannatuao Sailing fortnightly thereafter. 


MIAMI—NASSAU SERVICE 


Jan. 3. New Northland....Clarke S.S.-...... 1 day 17.00 up (one way)..Miami, Nassau, Miami (twice weekly there 
24.50 (round trip) after). ' 


WEST INDIES FROM MIAMI, FLA. 


Jans 14. “North Star... Clarke, S. Si oe woes 7 days 7D OCNALD saicee Ateie dere efor Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana, Miami 
(every Saturday thereafter to April 6th.) 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


| Only a few hours 
to thrilling — 
Snow Sports 


Forty miles of ski trails . . . skating 
‘on Lake Minausin, lighted at 
night . . . bob-sled parties under 
the stars . . . “mushing” behind a 
team of huskies . . . tobogganing, 
sleighing . .. here you'll find win- 
ter sports at their thrilling best! 


Congenial company, snug rooms, 
log fires, hearty meals, dancing 
and entertainment at the famous 
INN. Attractive winter rates and 
full information on request. Plan 
your party now! 


Herman V. Yeager 
General Manager 


POCONO MANOR 


Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania 
N. Y. Office: 522 FIFTH AVE. VA: 3-7200 


| | Practically 
TWO RADIOS IN ONE 


NEW SCOTT PHANTOM 


The ideal receiver for those who demand finest 
tone quality, as well as practically noise-free, 
globe-circling reception, Separate control pro- 
vides two degrees of selectivity . . . one broad 
for high fidelity reproductions, the other razor- 
sharp for distant reception. Variable sensi- 
Uvity is so great even finest laboratory equip- 
ment can hardly measure the extremely weak 
signals tuned in and amplified with this amaz- 
_ ing new receiver. 
“WORLD’S FINEST RADIO” 
We believe there is no other receiver in the 
world today tha¢ approaches the Scott for dis- 
tance getting properties, ability to separate 
“ergo pireeson cae electrical ee erence) 
and static, and magnificent tona erfection. 
SCOTT Receivers are custom-built by and, in 
laboratories, with fine watch precision, for 
Bee mance impossible with production type 
radios. 


ies 


? 30 DAYS HOME. TRIAL 

and budget plan in U. S. A. Guaranteed 5 
years! NOT SOLD 

THRU STORES.’ 


| E. H. Scott Radio Labs. 
4462 Ravenswood Ave. 
Dept. 33A9, Chicago, Il. 


| Send all facts, order 


_ blank, and _ special 

\ offer. No obligation. 

I MMREN INNIS ©) 5c pca/ciatete etSieneielstaasa\cle diu'miaiets's's sipis vinlais sieves BCA 
MEGAN Mp clei Netsiealaia athe «vince lein'v.vieisiniv © «phic Shia ose 


Pos S1uDIUS: 
New York. Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles 


BENEVOLENT VOLCANOES 
(Continued from page 27) 


lava and fine dust are purely local 
and temporary; after the short period 
of eruption, and with the help of 
the wind, the deposit of ash’ settles 
on the land like a veritable blanket 
of fertility, making it possible to 
raise luxuriant crops of corn, sugar 
cane, bananas and even coffee, Fur- 
thermore, the temperate climate of 
the Pacific slopes of Guatemala en- 
courage -cattle raising and an inten- 
sive corn cultivation right up the ter- 
raced flanks of still active volcanoes 
to a height of seven thousand feet. 

Guatemala shares these character- 
istics with nearby EI Salvador and 
the far-off East Indian island of 
Java. Dr. E. G. Zies, of the Car- 
negie Institute of Washington, after 
a careful study of these regions, re- 
marked that Java, with more than 
thirty volcanoes, many of them ac- 
tive, and a population density of 
over eight hundred to the square 
mile, is one of the best examples 
of planning and human adjustment 
known today. Volcanic action, par- 
ticularly that of Merapi in the center 
of the island, has so increased the 
fertility of the land that, with the 
application of sound irrigation and 
soil conservation methods by the 
Dutch engineers, in certain districts 
as many as three crops of rice can 


be raised in one year. The basis 
of this remarkable agricultural 
| achievement is to be found in the 


unique “red soil’ covering the wash 
plains between the volcanic slopes. 
It is this soil whose physical and 
chemical properties, aided by the su- 
perb climate, have justified the is- 
land’s reputation as the Garden of 
the East. Extensive studies carried 
on by the Netherlands administra- 
tion have developed new types of 
disease-resisting crops adapted to 
volcanic soils: Javanese planters are 
experimenting with special varieties 
of sugar cane, rubber trees and coffee 
bushes—with results so good as to 
be embarrassing in a world that can 
find nothing better to do with so- 
called “excess production” than to 
destroy it. 

Quite aside from any immediate 
economic value, volcanoes have 


|played a colossal role in  build- 
ing up the very land that mil- 
lions of us live on—not only 


in past geologic epochs, but within 
recorded time. Beginning in the 
north, we have Iceland which, with 
its twenty-seven volcanic remnants, 
dominated by Hecla, is almost en- 
tirely a product of what the geolo- 
gists call “igneous action.” The same 
is true of the northern part of the Brit- 
ish Isles, along the German Rhine, 
and in central France, especially in 
the Auvergne district (visitors to the 
little town of Le Puy may remember 
the tall Rocher St. Michel, “a vol- 
canic plug” on the top of which sits 
a chapel). Ischia, off the coast of 
Naples, is practically formed by a 
single volcanic cone, Monte Epomeo, 


and the island of Santorin, in the 
Grecian archipelago, has been the 
scene of volcanic activity for two 
thousand years. 

In the Pacific area the entire group 
of the Hawaiian Islands is a series 
of volcanic cones built up from the 


sea floor: Mauna Loa and Kilauea 
are the best known of these. In the 
Philippines are numerous craters 


and hot springs, many of them both 
active and dangerous; and Japan, cen- 
ter of profound terrestrial disturb- 
ances, boasts, in the lovely Fujiyama, 
the most perfect volcanic cone in the 
world. In the Atlantic both the 
Azores and the Canary Islands are 
of volcanic origin, Teneriffe, the 
largest of the latter, being dominat- 
ed by Pico de Teyde. The whole 
western flank of the Americas, from 
Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, is 
littered with the debris of volcanoes 
active and extinct: we need only men- 
tion lovely Crater Lake in Oregon, 
the Yellowstone region, and those 
majestic peaks, Mount Hood, Mount 
Shasta and Mount Jefferson. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of the ingenuity of man in 
the exploitation of natural phenomena 
for his own uses is to be found not 
far from Florence, in the volcanic 
region of Tuscany. Prince Ginori 
Conti, looking for a way to harness 
the heat energy of fumaroles, which 
are steam vents in the earth’s surface, 
devised special apparatus from which 
he has been able to obtain a Certain 
amount of power. At one of his 
stations the steam generated in this 
way has been used to operate low 
pressure turbines for electricity; at 
another high pressure*steam is em- 
ployed. The total capacity does not 
exceed 15,000 kilowatts, and there 
are many difficulties arising from the 
action of sulphur, borax and other 
corrosive chemicals. A similar ex- 
periment has been tried out in our 
own country, at Sonoma, California, 
where a fumarole station has supplied 
as much as eleven thousand kilowatts 
to the neighborhood. . And in the 
volcanic region of Bolivia there are 
known to be large quantities of power 
available when, as and if its use be- 
comes economically worthwhile. Alas- 
ka, too, with its famous Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes in the Kat- 
mai Peninsula, may some day yield 
to the resourcefulness of our en- 
gineers. 

Volcanoes may even be of use in 
war. From far-off Hawaii, Pacific 
base of the American armed forces, 
comes the curious news that an im- 
mense ammunition dump has _ been 
carved deep into the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, Aliamanu, situated mid- 
way between Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbor, secure from all means of 
attack. Vulcan in the service of 
Mars! It is a perfect. commentary 
on the Zeitgeist of our troubled 
planet ! 


Te 


3000 MILES UP THE NILE 


All-catered journey thru Egypt, the - Sudan, 
Central African Lakes and mountains, Kenya 
Colony. Through connections on fine railway and 
river steamers—all comforts. Abundant game 
including elephants, and _ picturesque natives 
viewed from steamer decks. H 
New York to New York—Reasonably Priced. 
For information apply y 
Hamilton M. Wright, Rep. Sudan_ Railways, 
Suite 1789, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


MU 


SECRETARY - TRAVELING COMPANION - 
Chaperone - Registered N. Y. Nurse 
Woman 44 years, Southern, Gentile, well edu- 
cated, supposedy intelligent, philosophical, well- 
traveled, sense of humor, dependable, fond of art, 
literature, music. Weary of the hypocrisies of 
so-called civilization, free to roam the earth and 
seven seas, desires to accompany some one visiting 
the out of way places of the world. References 

exchanged, 
Write Box G, TRAVEL Magazine, 
116 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. 
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AGAIN 


SEABUARD 
LEADS THE 
WAY 


2HOURS 


30 MINUTES 4 


THAN LAST - 
SEASON TO 


SOUTHEASTERN 


FLORIDA 


With the World’s Most Powerful 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


On the Famous East Coast 


ORANGE BLOSSOM 
SPECIAL 


26 HOURS, 15 MINUTES 
NEW YORK TO MIAMI 
One night out. Speed with comfort. 
The smoothest-riding train to Florida. 
All-Pullman—no extra fare. Lv. New 
York City, Penna. Station 1:25 P. M. 
Three other trains to Florida daily. 


West Coast 
ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 
Faster than ever to Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, St. Petersburg, other 
West Coast resorts. Lv. New York 
City, Penna. Sta. daily at 1:30 P.M. 


NEW STREAMLINED DE LUXE 
COACH TRAIN TO FLORIDA 


Beginning about February Ist. Three 
“sailings” a week from New York to 
Savannah, Jacksonville, West Palm 
Beach, Miami, Tampa, St. Petersburg. 


FLORIDA SUNBEAM—from Cleve- 


land, Detroit and Cincinnati to Florida. 


Consult your ticket agent or...S. B. 
Murdock, General Passenger Agent, 


12 West 5lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


ALL SEABOARD TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


SEABUARD 
AILWAY 
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‘AUTOMATIC’? 
MOVIE CAMERA! 


The Hes iE 


@ Here is the newest of 16 mm. 
movie cameras . . . and it’s truly 
mistake-proof. For this camera 
is “automatic.” Drop the pre- 
threaded film magazine into 
place, look through the new 
“projected area” magnifying 
finder, and what you see, you 
get. 


Filmo 141 takes 
tion scenes and animated car- 
toons, too. Permits changing 
from black-and-white to color 
film in “mid-reel.” 


” 


slow-mo- 


Come in and inspect this sen- 
_sational new Bell & Howell 
camera. 


PRICED AND UP 


$127°° 
Send for Booklet T. F. I. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 


Supply House 
110 West 32nd St., New York 


Opposite Gimbels 


CORONET 


Made in England 


The Sensational “Flyweight” Minicam 
That Fits Pocket or Purse Unobtrusively 


Features: 

@ Patented, needle-sharp, lens enables 
f-ultless enlargements. 

Instant and Time Shutter Adjustments 
Brilliant, direct-vision, built-in-finder 
Instant-action opening and closing 
Easiest Method of Film Insertion 
Stream-lined Bakelite body 

@ Chromium plated metal parts 


The unique combination of quality, perform- 
ance, appearance and price which distin- 
guishes the VOGUE is directly due to the 
large scale production methods of the Cor- 
onet factory. Miniature Photography with 
its new and entrancing method of candid 
picture making—until recently the fad of 
the wealthy—is now within the means of 
the average purse. A pleased purchaser 
writes “I have recently become the proud 
possessor of a Vogue Camera. 

As an amateur I have taken ONLY 
some grand little pictures which 

I think could not be bettered 95 
with a more expensive camera, a 

I think its performance is equal 
to any expensive camera obtain- 


able’. We are quite willing Postpaid 
to let you convince yourself and 20¢ Extra 
are glad to extend to you the on C.0.D. 
privilege of 10 days’ trial. Orders 


Dept. 54 


The WHITESTONE COMPANY 
WHITESTONE, L. I. NEW YORK 
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THE TRAVELER AND HIS CAMERA ~ 


By KARL A. BARLEBEN, JR., F.R.P.S. 


Edward Alenius 
This interesting treatment of a city 
skyscraper was made with a Zeiss 


Mirroflex 9xl2xm. camera, Eastman 
Infra-Red film and a red “A” filter. 


Wirr air travel so popular, it is 
inevitable that the traveling amateur 
photographer will use this means of 
transportation and frequently find 
new opportunities to use his camera 
while aloft. 

Strangely enough, many regard 
aerial photography as being difficult 
or requiring special equipment. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth, particularly in the case of mod- 
ern transport ships. 

Picture records of aerial trips will 
consist primarily of interesting cloud 
formations, oblique views of the 
countryside and cities flown over, 
perhaps some candid shots of the 
cabin interior, and a few airport 
scenes. 

Let us quickly remind ourselves 
as to the highlights of photography 
from the air. First, the focusing 
problem is easily solved. Merely 
focus the lens for infinity . .. and 
shoot. As the ship is traveling at 
never less than an altitude of a thou- 
sand feet, focusing for closer than 
infinity distance is out of the 
question, 

It is desirable to use panchromatic 
film, the speed of which is not im- 
portant because there is more than 
enough light. In fact, the thinner, 
dust-free atmosphere at high alti- 
tudes has an abundance of actinic 
ultra-violet light. 

We therefore again come to the 
exposure problem, for camera ex- 
periences on the ground cannot nor- 
mally be used as a gauge for photog- 
raphy in the air. The use of an ex- 
posure meter is the only positive 
method of getting correct exposures. 

Tlie subject of filters is a chapter 
in itself, and will be discussed in 
greater detail in a future issue of 
TRAVEL, but for our present con- 
sideration, the following few points 
may be of interest. 

A filter may be regarded as a 
highly desirable accessory in the air, 
for, while the modern panchromatic 
film alone does wonders in recording 
clouds under correct exposure condi- 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBWRG, PA. 


tions, nothing can duplicate the 
glorious and dramatic effects possi- 
ble with a well-chosen filter. 

For average conditions, a medium 
yellow filter is excellent to start with. 
It is your best bet for most of the 
work that will be done in the air. 
With panchromatic film, an increase 
in exposure of about two times will 
satisfactorily compensate for the fil- 
ter (two times increase in exposure 
is one lens diaphragm stop opening, 
or reducing the shutter speed by half 

. . viz. instead of 1:16, use’ £:11; 
instead of 1/50th second, use 1/25th, 
etc.) 

While a yellow filter will give 
beautiful cloud effects, more striking 
and dramatic contrasts can be se- 
cured with a light or medium red 
filter. Such a filter should be re- 
served, however, for sunrise, sunset 
and storm pictures, where the scene 
consists chiefly of masses of billowy 
clouds. All pictures will not merit 
the “red filter treatment,” yet when 
the occasion arises, no other filter 
can give quite the same results. 

Obviously any hand camera can be 
successfully used for air pictures 
from a cabin plane, although for a 
wide range of flying in all sorts of 
ships, cameras without leather bel- 
lows are preferred. The bellows of 
popular folding cameras are too 
flimsy to withstand any strong gusts 
of wind or the “slipstream” from 
propellers, often caving in suddenly 

. usually a moment before the pic- 
ture of a lifetime is to be made. 
Cameras such as the Argus, Contax, 
Exakta, Kine Exakta, Leica, Robot, 
Rolleiflex, Superb, etc. are ideally 
suited to the work, owing to their 
lack of bellows or similar unsteady 
constructional points. 

Huge air liners ride very smooth- 
ly, but now and then you may find 
yourself in a rocky, vibrating “crate.” 
In such a case, care must be exer- 
cised to prevent the vibration from 


affecting the camera image by using 


a rather fast shutter speed. In the 
air, shutter speeds of from 1/100th 
to 1/500th second are strongly rec- 
ommended ... to overcome any pos- 
sible vibration and arrest the speed 
of the ship with relation to the 
ground, 

In photographing 


from cabin 


planes, one troublesome obstacle 
must be overcome—shooting through 
the glass windows. Shooting through 
glass is not conducive to best results, 
yet surprisingly’ fine pictures haye 
been made in just this way. Make 
sure the window is perfectly clean, 
select a~section of the pane which 
shows no imperfections or flaws such 
as streaks, bubbles, etc., and hold the 
camera lens as closely to the pane 
as _ possible do this, and you 
should have no “glass trouble.” The 
reason the lens should be placed 
close to the pane is to eliminate any 
possibility of reflection which may 
be recorded on the film and likely 
ruin the picture. 

Mere pictures of cloud formations 
or landscapes from above are inter- 
esting enough, but the photographer 


-who is after better-than-average re- 


sults will strive for pictorial or dra- 
matic treatments. For instance, how 
much more interesting and attention- 
arresting is the result when the tip 
of a wing, a section of the wing 
struts, or a part of one of the ship’s 
motors is included in a corner of the 
scene. i 

For cabin interiors, where light is 
extremely poor, a synchronized flash 
unit will do wonders for illuminating 
the scene for a fast exposure. A 
small and compact unit, such as the 
Kalart, which suits all small cameras, 
is not too cumbersome to include in 
the camera kit, and is often the 
means of “saving the day” photo- 
graphically. Too, tiny “peanut” 
Superflash lamps offer ‘no bulk, a 
half-dozen being carried in the coat 
pocket without bother. 

The amateur photographer should 
not overlook natural color picture 
opportunities when in the air. Dufay- 
color and Kodachrome films are 
capable of producing marvelous and 
beautiful results . . . deep blue sky, 
fluffy, snow-white clouds, green or 
brown landscapes, glistening chro- 
mium plane parts and fittings... all 
can be recorded superbly. | 


Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book, entitled “Better 
Photography Made Easy,” to help improve 
your hobby? It is Free to All. Just send 
twelve cents in stamps to cover the cost of 
handling and mailing to:—K. A. B.. c/o 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE, Bi E. 16th St., 
New York City, N ea 


This unusual airport picture was photographed through the windshield of 
an automobile at Newark Airport on a rainy day. Exposure date: Leica camera, 
1/20th second at f:3.5 using DuPont Superior Pan Film. 


Simeon Ressetar 
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CANADA 


Tas. 6 to 8—St. Gabriel Ski Meet 
Jan, 14—Park Toboggan ad Ski Club’s 
Cross-Country Race, Mount Royal, Mont- 
Margaret’s Ski 


real 
Jan. 22—St. Club Meet, 
Laurentian Mountains ; f 
Alouette Ski Club Meet on Morin Heights, 
Quebec 
Feb. 18, 19—Women’s Dominion Ski Cham- 
pionships, Seignicry Club, Montebello, 
_ Quebec 
Quebec Provincial Championships, Lac 
Beauport, Quebec City 
St. Agathe Ski Club Meet, 
Mountains 
Feb, 23 to 25—Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships, St. Margaret’s, Quebec 
Northwest Intercollegiate Ski Champion- 
ships, Vancouver,. British Columbia 
Annual Dogsled Derby at Quebec City 
Feb. 24 to 26—Dominion Championships for 
- Men at Fort William, Ontario 


FRANCE 


Jan. 18—Heidsieck and Jean Morin Cup 
Ski Contests at Chamonix 

Jan. 31—United States and Lanvin Cup Ski 
Contests at Chamonix 

Feb. 4, 5—Pyrenees Ski Jumping Champion- 
ships at Luchon-Superbagnéres 
International Ski Jump Contest at Beuil 

__,on the Sth 

_ Feb, 11, 12—Federal and International Ski 
Meet at Les Rousses 

Feb. 28 to Mar. 8—28th International 
Championships of the French Ski Feder- 

ation at Luchon-Superbagnéres 


GERMANY 


Jan.-Feb.—Ice Sailing Races on Rangsdorf 
Lake, Berlin, on Sundays throughout Jan- 
uary and February 

Jan. 6—International Ski ene Races at 
Innsbruck. Also Feb. 7 

Jen, 21 to 29—International Winter Sports 
Week at Garmisch-Partenkirchen 

Jan. 28, 29—International Fancy Ice’ Skat- 
ing for Women 


Laurentian 


} Feb. 2 to 5—German Army Ski Champion- 


ema at Oberhof 
4, 5—International Downhill and Sla- 
ee Races for the Lord Londonderry 
_ Trophy at Gurgl in the Tyrol 
' Feb, 12—International Ski Jumping Con- 
_ tests for the “Silver Gams” at Kitzbiihel 
Feb. 16 to 21—Carnival Celebration of the 
% at Donaueschingen 
Feb. 19, 20—Carnival and Rose Monday 
‘Processions at Aachen, Bonn, Chemnitz, 
_ Diisseldorf, Essen, Koblenz, Niirnberg, 
- Rottweil and Wiesbaden . 


“Mar. 2 to 5—13th International Ice Sailing 
Week at Angerburg 


| Mar, 3 to 5—International Hahnenkamm 


Races at Kitzbiihel 


| Mar. 5 to 13—1981st Trade Fair at Leipzig 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan, 9—“Plow Monday” Celebrations in 
Goathland, Yorks, and Laxont, Notts. 
New Year Stakes Greyhound Races at 

West Ham. 
Jan. 12—Cakes and Ale Sermon at Bury 
St. Edmunds — 

Jan. 17—Wassailing the Apnle 
(See ‘Carhampton ;near Minehead 
Jan. 23, 24—European Women’s Ice Skat- 
ing Championship at Earl’s Court 

‘Feb. 1—The School of English Church Mu- 
_ sic Festival at Salisbury 
‘Fe b. 8—Bona Fide Military 
i, Siste-pléclasing) at Aldershot 
| Feb. 18 to Mar. 3—British Industries Fair 
Beat London and Birmingham 
Feb. 20 to Mar. 4—Feis Atha Cliath Fes- 
tival at Dublin 
‘eb. 28—S: ng eteaate Racing Cup at 
Wirtictes, t 


Trees at 


HAWAII 


n. 31—King Lunalilo Pageant 
with Colac of Territorial 

with Colorful Ceremonies 

¥ (t8—Chinese! New Year 

Jap e Girl Day 

26—Kuhio’s. a tend Pageant 


Legislature 


“Dec. 30 to Jan. 


Meeting ~ 


ITALY 


Jan. through April—‘‘Sicilian Spring’ at 
Taormina 

Jan. 17—Feast of St. Anthony at Naples 

Jan. 28—International Bobsledding Cham- 
pionships at Cortina d’Ampezzo 

Feb. 16—Flying Chilometer Competition at 
Cortina d’Ampezzo 

Feb. 26—Foil Tournament for Women at 
Florence 

Feb. 26 to Apr. 16—XIII Tripoli Fair at 
Tripoli 

Mar. 5 to 10—Students’ Festival at Pisa 

Mar. 9—Feast of S. Francesca Romana at 
Rome 

Mar. 13—Fair at Verona 


MEXICO 


Jan. 17—Blessing of the Animals at Tlal- 
pam, near Mexico City 
Jan. 30 to Feb. Zovicna. at. Coatlinchan 


POLAND 


Feb. 11 to 19—Federation Internationale 
de Ski (FIS) Meet at Zakopane 


SWITZERLAND 


Jan. 14, 15—Ice Hockey Match for the 
Rosey Cup at Gstaad 
Ice Skating Contest at Celerina 
Ski Jumping Contest at St. Moritz 

Jan. 16 to 22—International Curling Match 
for the Jackson Cup at Davos 

Jan. 29 to Feb. 5—28th International Horse 
Races at St. Moritz 

Feb. 3 to 12—Ice Hockey World Champion- 
ships at Zurich and Basle 

Feb. 8, 9—Two-seater Bobsled World 
Championship at St. Moritz 


Feb. 14, 15—White Ribbon of St. Moritz 
Ski Troph 
Feb. 18, 19—Grisons Combined Ski Races 


and Elimination Contests at Pontresina 
Downhill-Slalom Ski Races at Arosa 

Feb. 25, 26—50 Km. Endurance Ski Race, 
Col des Mosses 

Feb. 27 to Mar. 1—Carnival at Basle 

Mar. 1—Chalanda Marz Spring Festival in 
the Upper Engadine 

Mar. 18, 19—Kandahar Ski Races at Mur- 


ren 

Mar. 18 to 28—Swiss Industries Fair at 
Basle 

Mar. 24 to 26—Three-Day Ski Races at 


Davos 


UNITED STATES 


1—Intercollegiate Ski Meet 
at Sun Valley, Idaho 
Jan. 1—New Year’s Regatta at San Diego, 
California 
Official Onening of Mt. Van Hoevenberg 
Bob Run, Lake Placid, New York 
Jan. 2—Tournament of Roses, Pasadena, 
California 
Jan. 5 to 7—Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Hockey Matches, Yosemite, California 
Jan. 6—Eagle Dance’at San Ildefonso, New 
Mexico 
Opening of National Motor Boat Show, 
New York City 
Jan. 7 to 10—Open Golf Tournament at 
Los Angeles, California | 
Jan. 21, 22—National Two-Man Bob Sled 
Championships at Lake Placid, New York 
Mid-Winter Sports Carnival at Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho 
Jan. 28, 29—Eastern States Figure Skating 
and Ski Championships at Lake Placid, 
New York 
Feb. 3 to 5—Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Skiing Championships at Yosemite, Cali- 
fornia 
Feb. 9 to 12—World’s Championship Rodeo 
at Phoenix, Arizona 
Feb. 12 to 19—National Flower and Garden 
Show at Houston, Texas 
Feb. 17, 18—Mid-Winter Figure Skating 
Carnival at Lake Placid, New York 
Feb. 18—Scheduled Opening of the San 
Francisco World’s Fair, California 
National Sportsmen’s Show Opens in New 
' York 
Feb. 20, 22—Ski 
Placid, New York 
Feb. 21—Mardi Gras Celebrations in New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Tournament at Lake 


Historical Maps.... 


make the perfect decoration 


Following an increasingly popular vogue for 
maps as a part of the decorative scheme of 
home, club and office, we have published four 
superb historical maps covering the states 

of New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 

and Connecticut. 


Beautifully printed in four colors on a heavy 
art paper and measuring eighteen by twenty- 
four inches, each one of these McBRIDE HIS- 
TORICAL MAPS makes an attractive deco- 
ration as well as an artistic and educational 
gift for both the adult and the child. 


Historical Map of the State of New Jersey 


Designed by Leon L. des Rosiers and printed in 
four colors. Principal cities and towms, rivers 
and lakes, the scenes of historical events, ‘agricul- 
tural areas and other points of interest are 
saown im realistic detail. Surrounding the map 
is a decorative border picturing famous events 
in the history of New Jersey. 


Historical Map of the State of 
New York 


Designed by George Annand ane, printed in 
four colors. This colorful map of the ‘‘Em- 
pire State’? follows the treatment of the 
map of New Jersey, but in addition to a 
decorative border the artist has incor- 
porated vignettes of important places, 
events and personalities in his dramatic 
cartographic treatment. 


Historical Map of the State 
of Pennsylvania 


Designed by Lawton M. Patten and 
printed in four colors. Never has 
the “Quaker State’s” historical heri- 
tage been presented more realistic- 
ally than in this eventful map. In 
the lower right hand corner of the 
map, Mr. Patten has incorporated 
a full color reproduction of “The 
Arms ot the State of Pennsyl- 
vania” 


Historical Map of the 
State of Connecticut 


Designed by Leon L. des 
Rosiers and printed in four 
colors. Rarely has the past 
and present been blended 
more successfully than in 
this map of “The Nut- 
meg State’, 


Maps, packed in 
containers 75c 


For sale at better depart- 
ment, gift, stationery and 
bookstores. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send your order 
direct to the publishers. 


Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 


116 E, 16th St. 
New York 


